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A STUDY OF 
PREJUDICE IN CHILDREN’ 


By ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 





The present paper deals with an effort to combine the resources of social dynamic 
psychology in exploring patterns of social, motivational and cognitive. factors in 
children that may contribute to their attitudes towards important social issues. To 
diagnose or anticipate these patterns at an age where the modifiavility is relatively 


great and where educational efforts can be applied on a wide scale seems of particular 
importance. 


A RESEARCH PROJECT ON ETHNIC PREJUDICE IN 
CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


With such problems in i:.ind, a re- 
search project designed to throw light 
on the determinants of susceptibility to 
racial or ethnic prejudice and allied 
forms of undemocratic opinions and 
attitudes in children is being conducted 
at the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of California in Berkeley.* 

The age levels studied range from 
eleven to sixteen. The source of our 
present report includes attitude and 
personality tests as well as interviews 
with children and their parents. A 
total of about 1,500 boys and girls of 
varied socio-economic background were 
studied, and 120 of those found ex- 
tremely prejudiced or unprejudiced were 
interviewed according to a schedule 
prepared in advance. The parents of 
the children interviewed were visited 
and likewise interviewed. 


In general, the results indicate that 
already at these age levels children’s 
reactions to statements about men and 
society as well as their spontaneous 
formulations about these topics form a 
more or less consistent pattern. This 
pattern, in turn, seems to be related to 
certain personality features of the child. 
Though there can be little doubt about 
the existence of these relationships, 
there is evidence that they are not as 
consistent and rigid as those found with 
adults in an earlier, similarly conceived 
Public Opinion Study, also conducted in 
Berkeley* 

We shall point out the differences in 
the personalities of the ethnically pre- 
judiced and unprejudiced child. It will 
turn out that such prejudice is but one 
aspect of a broader pattern of attitudes. 
At the same time, we shall try to dis- 








1From the Institute of Child Welfare, University of California. The present report, given 
as a part of a symposium at the 1947 meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
surveys material which will be exhibited in greater detail in a series of forthcoming publications. 


2 The project on social discrimination in children was initiated by the present writer in collabora- 
tion with T. W. Adorno and Harold E. Jones under the sponsorship of the Research Department 
of the American Jewish Committee. Donald Campbell, Murray Jarvik, Joan Havel and Milton 
Rokeach have been likewise members of the staff and contributed to the present paper. 


3A detailed report of this project will be given in a forthcoming volume by T. W. Adorno, 
E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson and R. N. Sanford. For preliminary reports, see especially 
E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson and R. N. Sanford, “* The anti-democratic personality,” in: 
Readings in Social Psychology, ed. by T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, New York: Holt, 1947. 
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cover areas of possible modifiability 
in the personality structure of the 
prejudiced child. As a first step, a 
description will be given of the social 
and political beliefs of such children. 





Next, we shall present a composite 
picture of their personality structure. 
An attempt will be made to study their 
social opinions and attitudes in relation 
to their basic personality needs. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND TESTING OF OPPOSITE EXTREMES 


The initial classification of subjects 
was made on the basis of responses to a 
series of about fifty slogans of racial 
prejudice or tolerance as well as state- 
ments pertaining to more general social 
attitudes. A prejudice scale was thus 
constructed with items regarding the 
attitude of children toward five minority 
groups: Jews, Negroes, Japanese, Mexi- 
cans, and “ outgroups” in general. It 
proceeds along established lines in that 
it covers such situations as eating in the 
same restaurant, living in the same 
neighbourhood, participating at the 
same social affairs, letting in or keeping 
people out of the country, and stereo- 
typical accusations of minority mem- 
bers such as cruelty of the Japanese, 
laziness of the Negroes, or radicalism 
and moneymindedness of the Jews. 

It was found that some of the children 
tend to reveal a stereotyped and rigid 
glorification of their own group and an 
aggressive rejection of outgroups and 
foreign countries. The scale yielded 
split-half correlations of from .82 to .90 
(uncorrected for length of test), indicat- 
ing that ethnic prejudice is a consistent 
and firmly established pattern not later 
than at the earliest of the age levels 
studied. In the present paper, the term 
“ unprejudiced ” (or “ liberal’) refers 
to those 25 per cent. of the children who 
were found to be in greatest agreement 
with tolerant statements, whereas those 
in the opposite extreme quartile will be 
called “* prejudiced ” or “ ethnocentric.” 
The last two terms especially are to be 
understood to refer not only to racial 
or ethnic prejudice in the narrower sense 


of the word, but to a certain extent also 
to include its usual accompaniments, 
such as clannishness or national chau- 
vinism and even glorification of family 
and self, in correspondence with the 
varying scope of what is being ex- 
perienced as “ingroup” in any given 
context. 

The disjunctive statements made in 
this paper concerning other attitudes or 
personality traits found predominantly 
in one or other of the two extreme 
groups are all based on quantitative 
material gained from other tests or from 
the interviews. The tests involved were 
constructed on the basis of initial 
clinical data gathered from children 
with extreme standing on the prejudice 
scale. Aside from a separate scale for 
more general social attitudes, there was 
a personality test containing about 150 
items. The interviews were evaluated in 
terms of a system of categories which 
had proved themselves to be especially 
relevant in this context.‘ Statistical 
significance (often at as high a level as 
1 per cent. or better) is established for 
all differences referred to in this paper 
between the two extreme groups, with 
respect to test items and in most cases 
also with respect to overall interview 
ratings. Quotations of answers to inter- 
view questions are added informally by 
way of illustration. It must also be kept 
in mind that the results presented here 
are limited to extremes only. Further- 





4For a discussion of the principles involved 
see E. Frenkel-Brunswik, Dynamic and cogni- 
tive categorization of qualitative material (two 
parts). Journal of Psychology (in press). 
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more, they may well be less pronounced 
in cultures or subcultures in which the 
choice between alternative ideologies of 
the type involved here is less clearcut. 
In addition to revealing prejudice 
toward specific ethnic groups, the 
children classified as ethnocentric are in 
marked disagreement with such more 
general statements, also included in the 
defining scale, as the following: 


Different races and religions would 
get along better if they visited each 
other and shared things. 

America is a lot better off because 
of the foreign races that live 
here. 


The liberal children endorse most of 
such statements with a considerable 
approximation to unanimity. 


GENERAL SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF 
PREJUDICED AND UNPREJUDICED CHILDREN 


Along similar lines are the children’s 
spontaneous reactions in the interviews 
to the question: ‘‘ What is America’s 
biggest problem today?” The liberal 
children can more readily remove them- 
selves from their immediate needs and 
think in terms of a far-reaching social 
good. Examples of the problems they 
list are: 

“*. . . the starving people in Europe, 
because the people in our country 
won’t think of them and they should,” 
or, 

“The atom bomb; how to do 
things about the atom bomb to keep 
peace in the world.” 
Ethnocentric children, on the other 

hand, are more concerned with things 
that affect their immediate welfare. 
They tend to give greatest prominence 
to such problems as: 

“* Taxes on everything, and the cost 
of living.” 

The question “How would you 
change America?” is answered simi- 
larly. Ethnocentric children tend to 
mention external things: 

“Clean up the streets—all that 
garbage lying around! See that every- 
thing is in order.” 

Liberal children, on the other hand, 
tend to mention such things as: 

“* So the Negroes wouldn’t be beat- 

en up like they are down South,” or 


“We should have a world police 
so that there would be no more wars.” 
We turn now to the test intended to 

ascertain even broader social attitudes. 
In this scale, as well as in the personality 
scales to be discussed next, differen- 
jiations are much more clearcut at the 
later age levels studied. Study of the 
interviews suggests that this is in part 
due to a comprehension factor, but that 
there is also a genuine absence of 
the relationship in the younger 
children. 

The following statements in this scale 
differentiate to a particularly significant 
degree between the prejudiced and un- 
prejudiced children, with the prejudiced 
more often endorsing them: 


If we keep on having labor troubles, 
we may have to turn the government 
over to a dictator who will prevent 
any more strikes. 

It is better to have our government 
run by business men rather than by 
college professors. 

The government is interfering too 
much with private business. 


Paralleling the rejection of the, out- 
group is a naive and selfish acceptance of 
the ingroup. Thus above age -11 
approximately two-fifths of the preju- 
diced extreme but only a scattered few 
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of the opposite extreme group subscribe 
to the following two statements: 


People who do not believe that we 
have the best kind of government in 
the world should be kicked out of the 
country. 

Refugees should be thrown out of 
this country so that their jobs can be 
given to veterans. 


A particularly narrow form of ethno- 
centrism is revealed in the tendency, 
prominent in the prejudiced child, to 
agree with the following statement: 


Only people who are like myself 
have a right to be happy. 


The selfish orientation toward their 
own country and the indifference and 
hostility against other countries is 
furthermore expressed in the agreement 
of almost half of the ethnocentric 
children with the following statement: 


We should not send any of our food 
to foreign countries, but should think 
of America first. 


The rejection of foreign countries by 
the ethnocentric child, and the projec- 


ANTI-WEAKNESS ATTITUDE 


The aggression of the ethnocentric 
children is not limited to minority 
groups and other countries but is part 
of a much more generalized rejection 
of all that is weak or different. State- 
ments from additional scales help to 
assess such more general personality 
traits. Thus the prejudiced child agrees 
more often than the unprejudiced with 
the statement: 


The world would be perfect if we 
put on a desert island all of the weak, 
crooked and feeble-minded people. 





tion of his own hostility onto them, may 
be considered to contribute to his 
affinity toward war. Thus, our ethno- 
centric children subscribe almost twice 
as often as the liberal to the statement: 


Most of the other countries of the 
world are really against us, but are 
afraid to show it. 


There is, furthermore, the conviction 
—apparently deep-rooted in the per- 
sonality structure of the prejudiced 
child—that wars are inevitable. Com- 
paratively often he tends to endorse the 
following statement: 


There will always be war, it is part 
of human nature. 


In the interviews, where the children 
are able to express their opinions spon- 
taneously, the ethnocentric children 
make remarks such as the following 
about war: 

“One happens in every genera- 
tion,” or, 

“The Bible says there will always 
be wars,”’ or;.- 

** Sure, we will have another war. 
Wars never end.” 


OF THE PREJUDICED CHILD 


It is especially the prejudiced girl who 
tends to disagree with the following 
statement: 


It is interesting to be friends with 
someone who thinks or feels differ- 
ently from the way you do. 


The ingroup feeling is clearly expressed 
by her tendency to endorse the following 
statement: 


Play fair with your own gang, and 
let the other kids look out for them- 
selves. 
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DICHOTOMY OF SEX ROLES 


Ethnocentric children tend to con- 
ceive of the other sex as outgroup, and 
tend toward segregation from, and 
resentment against, the other sex. 
Associations of masculinity vs. femi- 
ninity with strength vs. weakness need 
no further elaboration. 

Around adolescence, the prejudiced 
of both sexes tend to agree with the 
statement: 


Girls should only learn things that 
are useful around the house: 


On the whole, ethnocentric children 
tend toward a rigid, dichotomizing con- 
ception of sex roles, being intolerant of 
passive or feminine manifestations in 
boys and masculine or tomboyish 
manifestations in girls. Thus an ethno- 
centric girl, asked how girls should act 
around boys, answers: 

“* Act like a lady, not like a bunch 
of hoodlums. Girls should not ask 
boys to date. It’s not lady-like.” 

Two of the liberal boys reply to the same 
question as follows: 

“It depends on their age; the 
girls should not be so afraid of the 
boys and not be shy,” and, 

“* Talk about the things you like to 
talk about, about the same as another 
boy would.” 

Asked what is the worst occupation 
for a woman, one of the ethnocentric 
boys answers: 


“To earn her own living, usually 
the man does that.” 
On the other hand, a boy low on ethno- 
centrism answers to the same question 
“* What she doesn’t like to do.” 

The intolerance the ethnocentric 
child tends to show toward manifesta- 
tions of the opposite sex in himself or 
in others makes for bad heterosexual 
adjustment, as was also found in the 
study of adults. The rigid and exag- 
gerated conception of masculinity and 
femininity further tends to lead to a 
strained relation to one’s own sex role. 
Thus the few children who, in reaction 
to some indirect questions, show envy 
of the role of the other sex, are ethno- 
centric. 

The liberal child, on the other hand, 
tends, as does the liberal adult, to have 
a more flexible conception of the sex 
roles as well as to face conflicts in this 
direction more openly. Boys in this 
group show less repression of feminine, 
girls less repression of masculine trends. 
At the same time there is on the whole 
a better heterosexual development and 
less rejection of the opposite sex. 
Tolerance toward the other sex and the 
equalitarian relationship between the 
two sexes seems to be an important 
basis for tolerance in general and thus 
should be fostered by coeducational 
measures. This is one of the places 
where thinking in dichotomies has to be 
broken down. 


POWER AND MONEY 


The contempt the ethnocentric child 
has for the weak is related to his ad- 
miration of the strong, tough, and 
powerful, per se. He tends to disagree 
with the statement: 


Weak people deserve considera- 
tion; the world should not belong to 
the strong only. 


And he relatively often agrees with the 
statements: 


Might makes right; the strong win 
out in the end. 

A person who wants to be a man 
should seek power. 


The latter statement shows the ideal 
aspired to by the typical ethnocentric 
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boy and demanded in men by the typical 
ethnocentric girl. This pseudo-mas- 
culine ideal often prevents a humani- 
tarian outlook which is sometimes 
considered as soft and “ sissified.”” The 
fear of weakness is expressed in the 
tendency of the ethnocentric boy to 
agree with a statement like: 


If a person does not watch out 
somebody will make a sucker out of 
him. 


In the same context belongs the 
orientation toward money as a means 
of obtaining power, material benefits, 





and sometimes even friends. In the 
interviews of prejudiced children appear 
such statements as the following: 

“It means something if you want 
to buy a house or a car or a fur coat 
for your wife. No dollar, no friend; 
have a dollar, got a friend.” 

The over-libidinization of money leads 
not only to an exaggeration of its 
importance but also to an unrealistic 
fear of it as something evil. The 
following is typical of the statements 
made by some of the ethnocentric 
children: 

“It helps make enemies. Money 
is the root of all evil, they say.” 


AMBIVALENT SUBMISSION TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The admiration the ethnocentric 
child tends to have for success, power, 
and prestige may be assumed to result 
from submission to authority based on 
his fear of punishment and retaliation. 
The originally forced submission to 
parental authority apparently leads to a 
continued demand for autocratic leader- 
ship, strict discipline and punishment, 
as exercised not only by parents but 
also by parent substitutes. Thus 
ethnocentric children, especially girls, 
tend to agree more often than liberal 
ones with the statements 


Teachers should tell children what 
to do and not try to find out what 
the children want. 

It would be better if teachers 
would be more strict. 


This attitude is also mirrored in their 
spontaneous statements made in the 
interviews while talking about parents 
and teachers. They tend to refer to the 
authoritarian aspects of the parent- 
child relationship whereas liberal chil- 
dren tend to emphasize the cooperative 
aspects of this relationship. 





Though there tends to be a surface 
submission to authority in the ethno- 
centric, there is often, at the same time, 
an underlying resentment against 
authority. Apparently, this resentment 
is repressed for two reasons: first, 
because of a fear of retaliation for any 
open expression of resentment; and 
second, because of a fear of being 
deprived of the material benefits which 
persons in authority can give, and upon 
which the typical prejudiced child 
seems especially dependent. For the 
ethnocentric more than for the liberal, 
parents and other adults are conceived 
of as the deliverers of goods. 

The following quotations illustrate 
the attitude of the ethnocentric child 
towards the parents as well as toward 
teachers. Asked to describe the perfect 
father, one of the boys in this group 
says: 

“* Does not give you everything you 
want, isn’t very strict with you, 
doesn’t let you do the outrageous 
things that you sometimes want to.” 

Typical of these children is the use of 
the negative in the characterization of 
the perfect parent and the references to 
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the punitive and restrictive aspects. 
Others of these boys say about the 
perfect father: 


“* He spanks you when you are bad 
and doesn’t give you too much 
money,” or; 

“When you ask for something he 
ought not to give it to you right away. 
Not soft on you, strict.” 

Similar is the description of the per- 
fect teacher by another ethnocentric boy: 


“* She is strict, treats all children 
the same, won’t take any nonsense 
of them, keeps them organized in the 
playground, in class, in lines.” 

About teachers who are not liked an 
ethnocentric boy says: 


“* Those who tell you in a nice way 
instead of being strict and they don’t 
make you mind.” 

The same group of children when 
asked how they would like to change 
their father sometimes reveal resent- 
ment and feelings of being deprived and 
victimized. One of the ethnocentric 
boys says: 

““He wouldn’t smoke a pipe, 
would not eat too much, wouldn’t 
take all the food away from his son.” 

Along the same lines is the answer of an 
ethnocentric boy to the question, “ For 
what should the hardest punishment be 
administered? ”’ ; 

““Should be for talking back to 

“parents, it should be a whipping.” — 
One of the girls in this group says: 

“Naturally for murder, the next 
is for not paying attention to her 
mother and father. She should be 
sent to a juvenile home for not paying 
attention to her parents.” 


Another ethnocentric boy asks for 
punishment too: 


“Talking back, not minding, for 
example, if you are supposed to saw 
a certain amount of wood in one hour 
and don’t do it you should be 
punished for it.” 


Methodical clinical ratings of the 
interviews confirm the impressions 
gained from these quotations. The 
ethnocentric children tend to think in 
the category of strictness and harshness 
when telling about their fathers whereas 
the liberal children tend to think 
primarily in terms of companionship. 
The ratings also seem to indicate that 
ethnocentric children tend to complain 
more about neglect by their fathers. 
The interview ratings bear out the fear- 
ful submission to harsh punishment on 
the part of the typical ethnocentric 
child and the ability of the typical 
liberal child to assimilate punishment 
which is explained to them and for 
which their understanding is thus 
assured, Feat and dependency not only 
seem to prevent the ethnocentric child 
from any conscious criticism of the 
parents but even lead to an acceptance 
of punishment and to an “ identifica- 


tion with the aggressor.” The fact that 


the negative feelings against the parents 
have to be excluded from consciousness 
may be considered as contributing to 
the general lack of insight, rigidity of 
defense, and “‘ narrowness of the ego.” 
Since the unprejudiced child as a rule 
does not seem to have had to, submit to 
stern authority in childhood (according 
to the interviews at least), he can afford 
in his later life not to long for strong 
authority, nor does he need to assert 
his strength against those who are 
weaker. The “ anti-weakness ” attitude 
referred to above seems thus to be 
directly related to the fearful submission 
to authority. — 
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PARENTS’ CONCERN WITH SOCIAL STATUS. 
RIGID RULES AND DISCIPLINE 


The hypothesis may be offered that 
it is this repressed resentment toward 
authority which is displaced upon 
socially inferior and foreign groups. As 
may be seen from the interviews with 
the parents, the liberal child, in contrast 
to the ethnocentric child, is more likely 
to be treated as an equal and to be given 
the opportunity to express feelings of 
rebellion or disagreement. He thus 
learns at home the equalitarian and 
individualized approach to people, as 
the ethnocentric child learns the 
authoritarian and hierarchical way of 
thinking. Interviews with parents of 
ethnocentric children show an exag- 
gerated social status-concern. This may 
well be assumed to be the basis of a 
rigid and externalized set of values. 
What is socially accepted and what is 
helpful in the climbing of the social 
ladder is considered good, and what 
deviates, what is different, and what is 
socially inferior is considered bad. 

The parents of the ethnocentric 
children are often socially marginal. 
The less they can accept their margina- 
lity, the more urgent becomes the wish 
‘to belong to the privileged groups. This 
leads to the development of a kind of 
collective ego which is very different 


from genuine group identification and 
which must be assumed to contribute 
to ethnocentrism. With this narrow and 
steep path in mind such parents are 
likely to be intolerant of any manifesta- 
tion on the part of the children which 
seems to deter from, or to oppose, the 
goal decided upon. The more urgent 
the social needs of the parents, the more 
they are apt to view the child’s behavior 
in terms of their own instead of the 
child’s needs. Since the values of the 
parents are outside the children’s scope, 
yet are rigorously enforced, only a 
superficial identification with the par- 
ents and society can be achieved. The 
suppressed instinctive and hostile ten- 
dencies are apt to become diffuse and 
depersonalized and to lead an inde- 
pendent, autonomous life. In line with 
this the overall clinical ratings seem to 
indicate the more diffuse and explosive 
nature of the aggression of ethnocentric 
children, as compared with milder and 
more ego-acceptable forms of aggres- 
sion in the typical liberal child. Thus 
fascism and war must have a special 
appeal to ethnocentric children and 
adults, who expect liberation of their 
instincts in combination with approval 
by authorities. 


MORALISM AND CONFORMITY 


The influence of the parents must be 
considered at least a contributing factor 
to the tendency, observed in the ethno- 
centric child, to be more concerned with 
status values than are liberal children. 
He expects—and gives—social approval 
on the basis of external moral values, 
including cleanliness, politeness, and 
the like. He condemns others for their 
non-conformity to such values, con- 
formity being an all-or-none affair. 
The functioning of his superego is 


mainly directed toward punishment, 
condemnation, and exclusion of others, 
mirroring thus the type of discipline to 
which he was exposed. Interview ratings 
show a tendency toward more moralistic 
condemnation on the part of the 
prejudiced child and greater permissive- 
ness toward people in general on the 
part of the unprejudiced. 

The trend to conformity of the ethno- 
centric child is expressed in his greater 
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readiness to agree with the following 
statements: 


There is only one right way to do 
anything. 

Appearances are usually the best 
test. 

One should avoid doing things in 
public which seem wrong to others 
even though one knows that these 
things are really all right. 


Politeness, cleanliness, good manners 
appear again and again among the 
requirements of prejudiced children, 
especially the girls, for a perfect boy or 
perfect girl. Interview ratings indicate 
that ethnocentric children tend to men- 


tion in this connection purity, clean- 
liness and what corresponds to a con- 
ventional conception of good person- 
ality, whereas the liberal children tend 
to mention companionship and fun. 
In the light of what has been said 
before about the attitude of the typical 
ethnocentric child toward parents, we 
may assume that the conformity to 
approved social values is based on fear 
of retaliation by society for disobedience 
rather than on a real incorporation of 
those values. In order to conform, he 
demands a set of inflexible rules which 
he can follow, and he is most at ease 
when he can categorize and make value 
judgments in terms of good or bad. 


INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITIES 


Analysis of the interviews indicates 
that this inflexibility of the ethnocentric 
child is part of a broader texture of 
rigidity and incapacity to face am- 
biguous situations. Intolerance of am- 
biguity has been found above in his 
conception of the parent-child relation- 
ship and in his conception of the sex 
roles. It is also present in the organiza- 
tion of the perceptual and cognitive field. 

That this rigidity represents a more 
generalized approach to the solving of 
problems even in fields where there is 
no social or emotional involvement has 
been experimentally demonstrated by 
Rokeach.® In solving arithmetic prob- 
lems ethnocentric children show greater 
resistance to changing a given set 
which interferes with the direct and 
simple solution of a new task. Thus 
even in children rigidity tends to be a 
pervasive trait. It must be added that 





5M. Rokeach, Ethnocentrism and a general 
mental rigidity factor. (Abstract). Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 451. 


it is rigidity in thinking that is related 
to ethnocentrism, and not intelligence, 
per se; the IQ was found to be only very 
slightly (negatively) correlated with 
ethnocentrism. 


Our interpretation then could be that 
ideas and tendencies which are non- 
conforming and which do not agree 
with rigid, simple and prescribed solu- 
tions (such as submission to the strong) 
have to be repressed and displaced. 
When displaced into the social sphere, 
this is expressed in an overly moralizing, 
authoritarian or generally destructive 
manner, and it is here that the ethno- 
centric child becomes a potential fascist. 
The choice of simple solutions 
apparently helps to reduce some of the 
repressed anxieties. These anxieties are 
often more directly expressed in the 
liberal child, since he does not tend as 
much to deny possible weakness or 
shortcomings in himself and his group 
as does the ethnocentric child. 
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CATASTROPHIC CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 


The anxieties and insecurities of the 
ethnocentric child are expressed more 
indirectly, e.g., in a greater readiness to 
conceive of dangers and catastrophes 
in the outside world, to feel helplessly 
exposed to external powers and to 
subscribe to bizarre and superstitious 
statements. Thus the ethnocentric 
child (as also in this instance the ethno- 
centric adult) relatively often tends to 
answer in the affirmative to the follow- 
ing three statements: 


Some day a flood or earthquake 
will destroy everybody in the whole 
world. 

There are more contagious diseases 
nowadays than ever before. 

If everything would change, this 
world would be much better. 


The tendency to wish for a diffuse 
and all-out change rather than for 
definite progress indicates how relatively 
poorly rooted the typical ethnocentric 
child is in the daily task of living and 
in his object relationships. Behind a 
rigid facade of conformity there seems 
to be an underlying fascination by the 
thought of chaos and destruction. A 
leader will thus be welcome who gives 
permission to this type of license. The 


COMPARATIVE FLEXIBILITY OF 


As indicated above, the personality 
structure of the ethnocentric child is 
similar to that of the ethnocentric adult. 
But while this personality pattern seems 
quite firmly established in the adult, it 
appears in the child as incipient, or as 
a potential direction for development. 
This is indicated by correlations which 
are all-round lower than the analogous 
ones in adults. For instance, we often 
find in ethnocentric adults a highly 
opportunistic, exploitative and manipu- 


ideal solution for this type of child and 
adult is to release what is dammed up, 
and thus remains unintegrated, under 
the protection of a leader representing 
the externalized superego. 

We find dependency not only upon 
external authority but also upon inani- 
mate external forces. Thus ethnocen- 
tric children subscribe significantly more 
often to such superstitious statements as: 


The position of the stars at the time 
of your birth tells your character and 
personality. 

It is really true that a black cat 
crossing your path will bring bad 
luck. 

You can protect yourself from bad 
luck by carrying a charm or good 
luck piece. 


It seems to be important for the 
typical ethnocentric child to use devices 
by which he can get evil dangerous 
forces to join him on his side as a sub- 
stitute for an undeveloped self-reliance. 
In general, his attitudes tend to be less 
scientifically oriented and rational than 
that of the liberal child, and he is likely 
to explain events for which he has no 
ready understanding in terms of chance 
factors. 


ETHNOCENTRISM IN CHILDREN 


lative attitude toward other people. The 
ethnocentric child, however, in spite of 
showing tendencies in the same direc- 
tion, still generally seeks more primary 
satisfaction of his psychological needs. 
Thus not only liberal minded children, 
but to a great extent children in general, 
tend to choose their friends from the 
standpoint of good companionship and 
“fun,” whereas the ethnocentric adult 
tends to be more exclusively oriented 
toward status in his choice of friends. 
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Furthermore, the ethnocentric child is 
more accessible to experience and 
reality than the ethnocentric adult who 
has rigidly structured his world accord- 
ing to his interests and desires. Finally, 
the child’s position as a comparative 
underdog constitutes a possible resource 
for expanding the experimental basis 
for his sympathy for other under- 
dogs. 

In spite of all the differences between 
the ethnocentric and liberal child, it 
must be pointed out that with respect to 
many of the features mentioned above, 


such as superstition or conformity, 
children in general have more of a touch 
of the ethnocentric than of the liberal 
adult. In turn} the ethnocentric adult 
may be considered as more infantile 
than is the liberal adult with respect to 
these variables. The older the children 
become, the greater the differences 
between the ethnocentric and the 
liberal child. All this seems to indicate 
that some of the trends which are con- 
nected with ethnocentrism are natural 
stages of development which have to 
be overcome if maturity is to be reached. 


OVERALL PICTURE AND CONCLUSIONS 


Let us review once more the person- 
ality structure and the background of 
the ethnocentric child and compare 
this with that of the liberal child. As 
mentioned before, the parents of the 
ethnocentric child are highly concerned 
with status. They use more harsh and 
rigid forms of- discipline which the child 
generally submits to rather than accepts 
or understands. Parents are seen simul- 
taneously as the providers of one’s 
physical needs and as capricious arbi- 
ters of punishment. On the surface the 
ethnocentric child tends, especially in 
his more general statements, to idealize 
his parents. There are, however, indi- 
cations that the parent-child relation- 
ship is lacking in genuine affection. In 
many ethnocentric children underlying 
feelings of being victimized are revealed 
by specific episodes, told by the children, 
of neglect, rejection and unjust punish- 
ment. The pressure to conform to 
parental authority and its externalized 
social values makes it impossible for 
the child to integrate or to express his 
instinctual and hostile tendencies. This 
lack of integration makes for a narrow 
and rigid personality. -Thus instinctual 
tendencies cannot be utilized for con- 
structive purposes, such as genuine 


ability for love, or creative activities, 
for which both more permissiveness 
and more guidance on the part of the 
adult would be needed. Since the eth- 
nocentric child often gets neither of 
these he ‘presents the dual aspects of 
being too inhibited, on the one hand, 
and of having the tendency to join wild 
and rough games, on the other. The 
gang-oriented child may later cofform 
to an “adult gang” without having 
acquired an internalized conscience 
which would control the direct and 
indirect expressions of aggression. When 
the inhibition is more pronounced we 
have to do with the conventional 
pattern of ethnocentrism. Whenever 
disinhibition dominates the picture, we 
have to do with the delinquent variety 
of the ethnocentric. Since, however, 
delinquency also often looms behind 
the surface of rigid conventionality the 
affinity of the two patterns should not 
be overlooked. 

By contrast, the liberal child is more 
oriented toward love and less toward 
power than is the ethnocentric child. 
He is more capable of giving affection 
since he has received more real affec- 
tion. He tends to judge people more 
on the basis of their intrinsic worth 
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than does the ethnocentric child who 
places more emphasis on conformity to 
social mores. The liberal child, on the 
other hand, takes internal values and 
principles more seriously. Since he 
fears punishment and retaliation less 
than does the ethnocentric child, he is 
more able really to incorporate the 
values of society imposed upon him. 
The liberal child employs the help of 
adults in working out his problems of 
sex and aggression, and thus can more 
easily withstand hateful propaganda 
both in the forms of defamation of 
minorities and of glorification of war. 
By virtue of the greater integration of 
his instinctual life he becomes a more 
creative and sublimated individual. He 
is thus more flexible and less likely to 
form stereotyped opinions about others. 
The interview ratings point toward a 
better developed, more integrated and 
more internalized superego. The un- 
prejudiced child seems to be able to 
express disagreement with, and resent- 
ment against, the parents more openly, 
resulting in a much greater degree of 
independence from the parents and 
from authorities in general. At the same 
time there is love-oriented dependence 
on parents and people in general which 
constitutes an important source of 
gratification. 

This is not to say that the liberal 
child is necessarily always socially or 
personally better adjusted. He has 
more open anxieties, more directly 
faced insecurities, more conflicts. For 
the reduction of these conflicts he does 
not as a rule use the simple though, in 
the last analysis, inappropriate and 
destructive methods characteristic of 
the ethnocentric child. It may be 
precisely this lack of displacement and 
projectivity which enables the liberal 








child and adult to evaluate social and 
political events in a more realistic and 
adequate fashion. This makes it less 
likely that the paradoxical attitudes of 
depersonalizing human _ relationships 
and personally tinting political and 
social events will be developed. Glori- 
fication of the ingroup and vilification 
of the outgroup in the ethnocentric 
child recurs in the dimensions of power- 
weakness, cleanliness - dirtiness, 
morality - immorality, conformance- 
difference, fairness-unfairness, etc., thus 
mirroring some of the basic dimensions 
of their outlook and personality dyna- 
mics. Above and beyond this, stereo- 
types provide the individual enough 
latitude to project onto outgroups his 
specific problems, such as aggression, 
underlying weakness, or preoccupation 
with sex. Different minority groups 
thereby seem to lend themselves to 
different types of accusations. 

From the point of view of society as a 
whole, the most important problem 
therefore seems to be the child’s attitude 
toward authority. Forced submission 
to authority produces only surface 
conformity countermanded by violent 
underlying destructiveness, dangerous 
to the very society to which there seems 
to be conformity. Only a frightened 
and frustrated child will tend to gain 
safety and security by oversimplified 
black-white schematizations and cate- 
gorizations on the basis of crude, 
external characteristics. Deliberately 
planned democratic participation in 
school and family, individualized 
approach to the child, and the right 
proportion of permissiveness and 
guidance may be instrumental in bring- 
ing about the attitude necessary for a 
genuine identification with society and 
thus for international understanding. 











RESISTANCE 
IN THERAPY GROUPS . 


by FRITZ REDL' 





Too often the term “ group therapy ” 
seems to be used glibly, with an 
astounding lack of precision. The 
difficulties in use of the term seem to 
be classifiable into two major con- 
fusions: 


Confusion Number 1: NEGLECT OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF GROUP DYNAMICS 

I often hear the term used to describe 
situations and techniques which seem 
to ignore the existence of a psychology 
of group life. There seems to be the 
assumption that group therapy is just 
a matter of applying what we otherwise 
would do to one person in a room with 
us to twenty-five in the same room at 
the same time. Fortunately I think the 
workers in this field are slowly but surely 
recovering from this mistake. There is 
an increasing recognition and respect 
for the tremendous impact of factors 
like group composition, contagion and 
aggravation, special and spontaneous 
group processes like scapegoat forma- 
tion, subgroup formation, and the con- 
ditions under which these happen—in 


short, the whole gamut of group psycho- 
logical phenomena. 
Confusion Number 2: RECKLESS USAGE 
OF THE TERM THERAPY 

This confusion is most clearly 
expressed in a tendency to call anything 
therapy that is being done in groups and 
that is considered to be better and 
fancier than other people’s work even 
though no attempt at a repair job is 
being carried on. I think we are about 
to recover from this confusion, too. 
We are becoming more interested in the 
analogies between real “ treatment ” in 
a group situation and the basic pro- 
cesses of all “‘ treatment ” in individual 
therapy. 


The overcoming of these imma- 
turities in the field of group therapy 
will not be securely achieved, however, 
until we get over both confusions at 
the same time, rather than becoming 
clear-headed and sophisticated about 
one as an excuse for heavy indulgence 
in the other. Let us now look at one 
aspect of the group therapy situation 
with these confusions in mind. 


THE ROLE OF RESISTANCE IN THERAPY 


This brief article focuses on just one 


to our feeling of the need for a selected 


phase of the complex problem of demonstration. It will be clear that we 


resistance. If it seems that we ignore 
or minimize other aspects, this is due 


are hitting mainly at confusion number 
two, wanting to show that in group 





1 This paper was presented as a part of a symposium sponsored by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues at the annual meetings of the American Psychological Association in Detroit, 


Michigan, on September 9, 1947. 
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therapy as in all therapy resistance is 
one of the crucial phenomena which has 
been relatively neglected for too long. 
In the selection of our illustrations we 
are also trying to hit at confusion 
number one, for we want to make the 
point that there is not only resistance in 
therapy groups, but that there are very 
special “group psychological expres- 
sions ” of resistance. 

We do not need to give much space 
to the well-known, though sometimes 
still neglected, fact that resistance is 
the core of individual treatment. Just 
to remind: ourselves of what we have all 
learned to accept during the last decade 
we might summarize briefly: 

1. Resistance is an unavoidable pro- 
cess in every effective treatment, 
since that part of the personality 
-which has an interest in the sur- 
vival of pathology will actively 
protest each time therapy comes 
close to inducing a_ successful 
change. 

2.Far from being a sign of in- 
efficiency of the therapist, real 
resistance to change is one of the 
most important handles by which 
we can seize disease. Diagnosti- 
cally it reveals to us the real forces 
that we fight, and therapeutically 
its removal is the only guarantee 
for lasting success. 

3. The diagnosis of which behavior is 
really resistance in its therapeutic 
meaning, and which behavior is 
not, cannot be made glibly. In 
most cases a lot of individual work 
has to be done before this can be 
defined. However, we do know 
that certain forms of behavior are 
especially often used as expressions 
of resistance. 

We expect that the moment we begin 
to carry on treatment in group situa- 
tions we shall get as rich a display of 
forces of resistance of each individual 





as we would get in individual therapy. 
It is too bad that we have not paid 
enough attention to this. We had 
better get much busier studying the 
ways in which individual resistance 
shows itself and can be handled in 
group situations. The emphasis in this 
article, however, turns to a second 
thought—that maybe there is even 
something which should be called 
““ group resistance.” It is our ex- 
perience that there are group psycho- 
logical defenses against change and 
treatment reaching far beyond the scope 
of individual-member-behavior. I now 
want to offer a few illustrations relevant 
to this hypothesis concerning “ group 
resistance.” These illustrations come 
from a very specific-observational and 
treatment framework—our work with 
** delinquent children ”’ in three different 
settings: 

1. The Detroit group project club 
program (a once-a-week club 
meeting program) 

2. The Detroit group project summer 
camp (six weeks of intensive work 
with children who are all referred 
by clinics and courts because of 
their need for diagnostic and pre- 
therapeutic work) 

3. Pioneer House, a group therapy 
home for delinquent boys (where 
children are being studied and 
treated on a year-round basis with 
twenty-four-hour-a-day boarding 
home care. The first year of this 
program has just been completed.) 

It should be emphasized that the 

illustrations used in the rest of this 
paper are naturally very specially 
related to the nature of the particular 
children being worked with and of the 
settings in which they were observed. 
No direct conclusions should be drawn 
about other forms of resistance in 
other frameworks and with other 
children or adults. I am also very 
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insistent that we must not forget for a 
single moment when reading these 
illustrations that they are meant only 
as a one-way street and are not rever- 
sible. That is to say, the phenomena 
described here were found in our study 
to be expressions of “‘ resistance,” but 
this does not mean that all forms of 


resistance must look the same, nor does 
it mean that these same forms of 
behavior must always indicate resistance. 
The fact that one form of behavior may 
indicate resistance in one case while it 
may have entirely different meaning in 
another is just as true for group therapy 
as for individual work. 


SOME FORMS OF GROUP RESISTANCE 


Escape Into Love 

In group therapy as in individual 
treatment, real character changes are 
not elicited by the leaders simply being 
“loved” by their children. As in 
individual treatment, the step from an 
affectionate tie into real “ identifica- 
tion” must be made before actual 
changes can occur. In both situations 
the libidinous desires of the children 
for their love-possession of the therapist 
must be surrendered in favor of a wish 
to “ identify with” him or her. After 
this process has taken place, a child 
does not want to “have” the group 
leader for himself, but to “to be like 
him or her,” or at least to be the type of 
person who would fall within the con- 
fines of his value system. The stepladder 
to successful characterological change 
is the same asin individual education and 
treatment: love—identification—partial 
incorporation of traits and value patterns. 

This whole process of “ treatment ” 
of characterological deficiencies may be 
hard to describe. It is amazing, how- 
ever, how fast the delinquents them- 
selves catch on to it. They develop a 
skilful counter-technique against our 
therapeutic plans. All they have to do 
to avoid the necessity for real change is 
to lure the group leader into a con- 
tinuous “ love ” relationship, and they 
are safe. They even seem to know that 
this technique is better in many cases 
than outright rebellion. They “‘ accept” 
the leader, in fact they seem to be 


especially “ good” with him or her 
around. They crave a very intensive 
“* friendship ” with him or her. If they 
get it, they modify, their behavior 
enough to sustain this happy state of 
affairs. But that is about as far as they 
will go. They do not budge an inch in 
their basic “* delinquent philosophy ” of 
life. Many a therapist or group leader 
has been fooled by this trick. The 
voluptuous surrender of a little 
“toughy”’ into an ardent love and 
friendship cult around a glorified adult 
looks good on the surface, but for the 
therapist it constitutes a most ticklish 
dilemma. If he rejects this love appeal 
too vehemently or too soon, the 
youngsters withdraw entirely and have 
an easy alibi for a disappointed return 
ta their previcus rejection of any and 
all adults. If the therapist falls into the 
trap and gives too full response to. the 
love-wish displayed by the previous 
tebels, he loses the chance to arrive at 
identification, where the children use 
their personal relationship to their 
leader as a defense against real change. 
To teach group leaders the difference 
between educationally and clinically 
valid rapport, and between the forms of 
love which hinder rather than promote 
final identifications, is one of the most 
difficult training jobs I know. 


Protective Provocation 
When the danger of developing a 
good rapport with the group leader and 
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therefore of softening up toward his 
demands becomes too strongly felt by 
our toughies, they sometimes try 
another way out. If you can only get 
that fellow mad at you and if you can 
get him to repeat what other really 
hateful people have done to you 
previously in your life, then you can 
safely say to yourself: ‘‘ See? I knew it 
wouldn’t last. Adults are all the 
same....”” The delinquent therapy 
group will therefore often begin to 
provoke the leader all the more in- 
tensively, the closer they come to real 
identification-surrender. This is the 
most fascinating and the hardest period 
in a group therapist’s life. All previous 
semblance of “ improvement ”’, so care- 
fully built up and so proudly main- 
tained, seems to be gone suddenly when 
you least expected it. The youngsters 
get worse than ever before. They really 
seem to “ask for it.” And that is 


exactly what they do. They search for 


an opportunity to put their leader into 
any one of the categories of their 
traumatic life history, so as to get rid 
of this dangerous enemy of their delin- 
quent fun. This is the trap into which 
punitive educators invariably fall. The 
youngsters do literally “ask” for 
punishment. However, they ask for it 
not because they want to atone and 
become “good.” They ask for it 
because they can use it as their most 
efficient defense against identification- 
surrender. Unfortunately, this tech- 
nique of resistance is very hard to 
combat even with skilful group leaders 
and educators. The youngsters, if they 
really want to, can think up so many 
more forms of irritation so much faster 
than the adult can catch on to and cope 
with them therapeutically. Only per- 
sistent ability to resist irritation or fear 
of one’s own failure, coupled with an 
equally persistent use of reality inter- 
pretation through individual and group 


interviews wherever actual interference 
has become unavoidable, so that the 
danger of delinquent misinterpretation 
of that interference can be avoided, can 
do the trick. 


Guilt Escape through Displaced Conflict 

The most upsetting period in the 
treatment of a delinquent is the phase 
in which he develops incipient traces of 
guilt feelings toward his group leader 
for some of the things he does. He has 
tried to hate him first—that didn’t work ; 
he couldn’t keep it up under the impact 
of group atmosphere and skilful leader 
behavior. He then tried to develop that 
ardent love relationship of the “ little 
boy—older friend” variety, but this, 
too, could not remain too successful, 
because the leader was skilful enough 
to handle it well. So now Johnny is 
really in the process of accepting not 
only the leader but some of his values. 
Before he knows it he is in a state of 
affairs where he can’t do all the things 
he did before without feeling badly 
about some of them. This means that 
from now on certain forms of delinquent 
behavior are not taxfree any more. 
When afforded, they have to be paid for 
by guilt feelings. 

As yet, however, these guilt feelings 
are only centered around the person of 
the accepted leader of one’s own therapy 
group. Displacement is still possible, 
and remains a lot of fun. So this is 
what happens: the youngsters stop 
affording some of their delinquent 
behavior within the framework of the 
therapy group. They really become 
“better” there. However, they shift 
their problem behavior into areas which 
are, as yet, not directly loaded with 
guilt obligations. It is always at this 
stage of the game that a cabin group 
seems to “improve” miraculously at 
camp and becomes so “ reasonable and 
decent’ in the reactions they show 
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whenever their leader talks over some 
problems with them. At the same time, 
they seem to develop an uncanny skill 
and frequency of getting themselves in 
trouble with the world outside. They 
offend innocent bystanders at the public 
bathing beach, throw stones at motorists 
who pass them on a hike. They chase 
the farmer’s bull (it nearly always is 
really a cow, but assumes paternal 
substitution roles in the tall stories they 
tell about it afterwards) and get them- 
selves in trouble with the farmer. Your 
own cash and trinkets are suddenly safe 
from them, but you had better watch 
the loot you can get out of their pockets 
when they come home from a trip to 
town. 

What they really are trying to do is to 
resist the total surrender of guilt-exempt 
delinquent fun. Because they have 
already made a serious surrender in 
areas covered by the leader and the 
therapy group, they try to rescue the 
rest of their life from being engulfed in 
the process of domestication. Trouble- 
some and hard to handle though this 
phase is, it really is a good sign when it 
happens. It is one of the last ditch 
resistance forms, which usually are not 
used until the youngsters already have 
made a lot of moral commitments in 
many other respects. It is important, 
however, to recognize this process for 
what it is—still a sign of resistance 
against what we are really trying to 
achieve. I have found that many 
therapists or group leaders have trouble 
resisting the temptation of being too 
narcissistically triumphant during this 
phase. The leader is often secretly 
flattered by the fact that his children 
have made such a visible surrender 
toward him and all the life that happens 
under his jurisdiction, while they 
obviously still hate and attack “ the 
outside world” or people who do not 
“handle them right”. We must never 


forget that this resistance technique, 
while indicating a lot of previous 
success with a group, is still resistance 
against us in what we are finally trying 
to do. 


Role Confusion 

For the adult leader of a delinquent 
group the establishment of a realistic 
role-awareness in the group members is 
one of the most difficult, but also one 
of the most important tasks. He has 
to worm his way from role expectations 
which push him into the category of 
““ enemies not to be trusted,” through 
moments of closeness to the role of a 
*““ good sport who really makes you 
forget he is not one of the kids,” into 
his real role of group leader and group 
therapist. It is amazing how well 
youngsters often can be made to 
“understand.” After the first con- 
fusions about leader function have been 
overcome, they know pretty well what 
they can and what they cannot expect. 
Thus, they will expect the leader to ‘‘ be 
a good sport ” and not to get too angry 
at some minor mischief when some 
windows get broken; but they will not 
expect him to lie for them to cover them 
up or to pretend he likes every phase of 
the misdeed they enjoyed. Just because 
of this differentiation, role confusion 
with a vengeance seems to offer itself 
as a good form of resistance when the 
danger of total surrender to the therapist 
comes too close. Sometimes this tech- 
nique is used purposefully by some 
more consistently delinquent group 
members against their more leader- 
amenable pals. We found a group of 
boys developing the trick of invariably 
accusing their therapist leader of being 
a “squealer” whenever he would as 
much as consult with other adult 
personnel, even about issues not related 
at all to discipline. What the youngsters 
were trying to do was obvious. By 
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throwing adjectives out of the inventory 
of words used for people in the role of 
group member at the very person who 
was in the group leader role, they got 
away with quite a lot of subversive 
anti-leader propaganda before the other 
kids even recognized it. Thus, these 
other children would become as angry 
at their leader for simply talking with 
somebody from the overgroup heirarchy 
without checking what he was talking 
about, as they might justifiedly have 
been angry if another group member 
had been found in a situation suspicious 
of “ tattling.”” Sometimes this technique 
has no purposefully subversive trend to 
it but is unconsciously chosen by the 
whole group in their fight against their 
own acceptance of the adult. Needless 
to say skilful and continuous clarifica- 
tion of role functions through a variety 
of techniques can be used to deal with 
this form of resistance. 


Escape into Virtue 

Dropping symptoms for which a 
child was sent into treatment, at the 
very moment when treatment seems to 
come close to the real thing, is a well 
known defense against the continuation 
of therapy in individual cases. Only 
very naive beginners or quacks rely too 
much on the miracle of sudden “* im- 
provements.” The experienced clinician 
knows what many of those cases really 
stand for. It is interesting to see that 
sometimes, when we enter a new field 
of application, we repeat some of the 
old naivete which we had already 
abandoned in our original field. Thus 
it can be understood why even group 
therapists with a good background of 


psychiatric experience in individual 
treatment are often found to be naive 
in their evaluation of therapeutic group 
reactions. Too often I hear them brag 
about the “ quick response” they got 
from this group or that, or about the 
“excellent spirit” which a group 
showed about this issue or that. Many 
of the early and premature illusions 
about group therapy as a time saving 
device arise from this easy self-decep- 
tion. Actually, we must face the fact 
that reality is not less harsh in group 
treatment than it has been in any other 
form. Therefore, “* escape into virtue ” 
is often used by whole groups of delin- 
quents as an effective defense against 
the real impact of educational or thera- 
peutic efforts. I have had many a 
delinquent gang in the therapy project 
who, after an amazingly short time, 
would develop a most laudable improve- 
ment in the management of their affairs, 
an astonishing accessibility to reason- 
ing, and an astounding reduction in 
their open delinquent exploits with us. 
A follow-up study of those same 
children showed that this display of 
virtue was nothing but a smokescreen. 
Through it they could like us, be liked 
by us, and as a vacation experience, 
enjoy the happy group life of the non- 
problematic boy, simply reserving their 
delinquent exploits for more opportune 
and taxfree moments later. It is 
important to be realistic about this 
phenomenon in both directions, though. 
It would be just as bad to suspect every 
improvement of symptom expression as 
just another form of “ resistance” as 
it is to fall into the trap of this resistance 
device. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 


1. In group therapy as in individual 
therapy the phenomenon of “resistance” 


calls for careful attention and 


study, and often becomes _ the 
core around which treatment must 
focus. 
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2. Whole groups may, if their group 
code and outlook on life is threatened, 
develop one or another form of group 
resistance under all sorts of disguises. 
It seems probable that such group-wide 
forms of resistance would be especially 
welcomed by the most resistant mem- 
bers of a group, because in this way they 
can cover up their own individual 
resistance without being driven as close 
to discovering its meaning. Individually 
established resistance behavior shown 
only by themselves would be more 
difficult to sustain. 

3. It seems that the same cautions 
which we know as essential in individual 
therapy must also be applied to group 
treatment. There must be a careful 
investigation into each specific situation 
before we arrive at the conclusion that a 
certain form of behavior really indicates 
“resistance”. There is the same need 


for very specific planning about 
the ways in which each type and 
phase of resistance should be 
handled. 


4. The question of just what are the 
most efficient ways of dealing with 
resistances of different types is obviously 
the first one we should ask after observ- 
ing and diagnosing phenomena of this 
sort. In our projects we are very 
impressed by the multiplicity of possi- 
bilities here. A discussion of even some 
of our tentative findings to date 


goes beyond the framework of this 
paper. 

5. The phenomenon of group resist- 
ance which we are dealing with here is 
not limited in its importance to the 
clinical scene. It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that clinical resistance is just 
a special edition of a much larger area 
of phenomena, namely, the total area 
of “resistance to change.” It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
some of the experience from the clinical 
field, with proper cautions and modi- 
fications, will become useful wherever 
we approach individuals or groups with 
the purpose of change in mind. Thus, 
the analysis of resistance should have an 
important place in education, teaching, 
leader training, attempts to change the 
performance of management and labor, 
as well as in attempts to combat 
prejudice, long ingrained habits of 
autocratic submission, problems of 
group-rut formation under the impact 
of bureaucratic pressure, and many 
more. It can also be hoped that learning 
more about the phenomenon of 
resistance in these many types of situa- 
tions will throw considerable light back 
on to the clinical field. There is 
certainly need for such help from other 
fields of endeavour, over and beyond 
what we have been able so haltingly and 
slowly to discover through direct work 
in individual and group therapy. 
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EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS: [ 


by W. R. BION 





Some months ago the Professional 
Committee of the Tavistock Clinic 
asked me to take therapeutic groups, 
employing my own technique. Now, I 
had no means of knowing what the 
Committee meant by this, but it was 
evident that in their view I had “taken” 
therapeutic groups before. I had, it 
was true, had experience of trying to 
persuade groups composed of patients 
to make the study of their tensions a 
group task (1), and I assumed the Com- 
mittee meant that they were willing that 
I should do this again. It was discon- 
certing to find that the Committee 
seemed to believe that patients could 
be cured in such groups as these. It 
made me think at the outset that their 
expectations of what happened in 
groups of which I was a member were 
very different from mine. Indeed, the 
only cure of which I could speak with 
certainty was related to a compara- 
tively minor symptom of my own—a 
belief that groups might take kindly to 
my efforts. However, I agreed; so, in 
due course, I would find myself sitting 
in a room with eight or nine other 
people—sometimes more, sometimes 
less—sometimes patients, sometimes 
not. When the members of the group 
were not patients, I often found myself 
in a peculiar quandary. I will describe 
what happens. 

At the appointed time members of 
the group begin to arrive; individuals 
engage each other in conversation for a 
short time, and then, when a certain 


number has collected, a silence falls on 
the group. After a while desultory 
conversation breaks out again, and then 
another silence falls. It becomes clear 
to me that I am, in some sense, the 
focus of attention in the group. 
Furthermore, I am aware of feeling 
uneasily that I am expected to do some- 
thing. At this point I confide my 
anxieties to the group, remarking that, 
however mistaken my attitude might 
be, I feel just this. 

I soon find that my confidence is not 
very well received. Indeed, there is 
some indignation that I should express 
such feelings without seeming to 
appreciate that the group is entitled to 
expect something from me. I do not 
dispute this, but content myself with 
pointing out that clearly the group 
cannot be getting from me what they 
feel they are entitled to expect. I 
wonder what these expectations are, 
and what has aroused them. 

The friendliness of the group, though 
sorely tested, enables them to give me 
some information. Most members have 
been told that I would “take” the 
group; some say that I have a reputa- 
tion for knowing a lot about groups; 
some feel that I ought to explain what 
we are going to do; some thought it 
was to be a kind of seminar, or perhaps 
a lecture. When I draw attention to the 
fact that these ideas seem to me to be 
based on hearsay, there seems to be a 
feeling that I am attempting to deny 
my eminence as a “ taker” of groups. 





1 Dr. Bion has agreed to a suggestion from the Editorial Committee that he might contribute 
some descriptive and discursive articles to the scanty literature on the phenomena and dynamics 
of small groups, without prejudice to a later organization of the material in some other form. 
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I feel, and say, that it is evident that 
the group had certain good expectations 
and beliefs about myself, and are sadly 
disappointed to find they are not true. 
The group is persuaded that the 
expectations are true, and that my 
behaviour is provocatively and deliber- 
ately disappointing—as much as to say, 
I could behave differently if I wanted 
to, and am only behaving like this out 
of spite. I point out that it is hard for 
the group to admit that this could be 
my way of taking groups, or even that 
I should be allowed to take them in 
such a way. 

Ai this point the conversation seems 
to me to indicate that the group has 
changed its purpose. 

While waiting for the group to settle 
on its new course, it may be useful if I 
try to offer the reader some explanation 
of behaviour which may, by this time, 
puzzle him as much as it does the group. 
I would not, of course, dream of doing 
this in a group, but the reader is in a 
different position from that of the man 
or woman who has much more evidence 
to go upon than the written word. 
Several questions may have occurred 
to the reader. He may think that my 
attitude to the group is artificially naive, 
and certainly egotistical. Why should 
a group be bothered by having to dis- 
cuss irrelevant matters such as the 
personality, history, career, and so 
forth, of one individual? I cannot hope 
to give any kind of full answer to such 
questions, but will say provisionally 
that I do not consider that I forced the 
group to discuss myself, though I do 
agree that the group was forced to do 
so. However irrelevant it may appear 
to be to the purpose of the meeting, 
the pre-occupation with my personality 
certainly seemed to me to obtrude 
itself, unwelcome though that might be 
to the group or to myself. I was.simply 
stating what I thought was happening. 


Of course, it may be argued that I 
provoked this situation, and it has to be 
admitted that this is quite possible, 
although I do not think so. But even 
supposing my observations are correct, 
it may be wondered what useful purpose 
is served in making them. Here I can 
only say I do not know if any useful 
purpose is served in making them. Nor 
am I very sure about the nature of this 
kind of observation. It would be 
tempting, by analogy with psycho- 
analysis, to call them interpretations 
of group transference, but I think any 
psycho-analyst would agree with me 
that before such a description could be 
justified, a great deal of evidence from 
groups would have to be evaluated. 
But at least I can plead that observa- 
tions of this kind are made spon- 
taneously and naturally in everyday 
life, that we cannot avoid making them, 
unconsciously if not consciously, and 
that it would be very useful if we could 
feel that when we make observations of 
this kind they correspond to facts. We 
are constantly affected by what we feel 
to be the attitude of a group to our- 
selves, and are consciously or uncon- 
sciously swayed by our idea of it. It 
will be seen at once that it does not 
follow that one should blurt it out in 
the way I have so far described myself 
as doing in the group. This, I confess, 
must be regarded as peculiar, although 
if precedent were required, we are all 
familiar with certain types of people, 
particularly those who tend to feel 
persecuted, who behave in this manner. 
Not a happy precedent, the reader will 
think, and it will not be long before it 
is evident that the group thinks so too. 
But it is necessary now to return to the 
group, whom we left in the process of 
changing course. 

The first thing that strikes us is the 
improvement that has taken place in 
the atmosphere. Mr. X, who has a 
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likeable personality, has taken charge 
of the group, and is already taking steps 
to repair the deplorable situation 
created by myself. But I have given a 
mistaken impression if I seemed to 
suggest that we can watch this group 
in detachment, for Mr. X, who is 
anxious for the welfare of the group, 
quite rightly turns his attention to the 
source of the trouble, which, from his 
point of view, is myself. You can see 
that he has a very good idea of tackling 
at once those elements in his group 
which are destructive of morale and 
good fellowship. He therefore asks me 
directly what my object is, and why 
I cannot give a straightforward explana- 
tion of my behaviour. I can only 
apologise, and say that, beyond feeling 
that the statement that I want to study 
group tensions is probably a very 
inadequate description of my motives, 
I can throw no light on his problem; 
he has a good deal of sympathy from 
the group when he turns from this very 
unsatisfactory reply to question one or 
two others, who seem to be more 
co-operative and frank than myself. I 
think, however, I detect some unwilling- 
ness on the part of the group to follow 
his lead wholeheartedly. The dissi- 
dents seem to have reassured themselves 
that the Committee of the Tavistock 
Clinic must have had some good 
purpose in saying that I was to take the 
group; they give the impression that 
they are determined to believe that 
experience of a group taken by myself 
is valuable, in spite of their observations 
so far. 

Nevertheless, Mr. X is having some 
success. Mr. Y tells him he is a Proba- 
tion Officer, and has come to get a 
scientific knowledge of groups, which 
he feels would be of value to him. Mr. 
R, though not professionally concerned, 
has always had an interest in the 
scientific study of groups. Mr. X, Mr. 





Y and Mr. R also give some details of 
their background, and explain why they 
feel a scientific study would help them. 

But now difficulties appear to be 
arising. Other members of the group 
are not so forthcoming as Mr. Y and 
Mr. R. Furthermore, there seems to 
be some irritation with Mr. X for taking 
the lead at all. Replies become evasive, 
and it looks as if even the information 
that has been obtained was not really 
quite the information that was wanted. 
I begin to feel, as the conversation 
becomes more desultory, that I am 
again the focus of discontent. Without 
quite knowing why, I suggest that what 
the group really wants to know is my 
motives for being present, and since 
these have not been discovered, they 
are not satisfied with any substitute. 

It is clear that my interpretation is 
not welcome. One or two members 
want to know why I should take 
curiosity, which would seem to be valid 
without any further explanation, upon 
myself. The impression I receive is that 
very little importance is attached to the 
view I express as a possible explanation 
of what is going on. It seems to me 
either to be ignored, or to be taken as 
evidence of a warped outlook in myself. 
To make matters worse, it is not at all 
clear to me that my observation, 
however correct, is really the most 
useful one to make at the moment. 
But I have made it, and prepare to 
watch what follows. 

I should explain that this bald des- 
cription does not do justice to the 
emotional state of the group at this 
point. Mr. X seems harassed to find 
his initiative ill-received, and the rest 
of the group seem to be in varying 
stages of discomfort. For my part, I 
have to confess that it is a reaction 
with which I am familiar in every group 
of which I have been a member. I 
cannot, therefore, dismiss it simply as a 
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peculiarity of this group. To me it is 
clear that whatever the group may 
think about Mr. X, it has much more 
serious misgivings about myself. In 
particular, I suspect that my personality, 
and especially my capacity for social 
relationships, and, therefore, my fitness 
for the role I am expected to fill, is in 
question. In the group we are con- 
templating at the moment, discontent 
with what is taking place, and par- 
ticularly with my part in producing it, 
has risen to such a pitch that even the 
continued existence of the group 
becomes a matter of doubt to me. For 
some uncomfortable moments I fear it 
will all end by my having to explain to 
the Professional Committee that their 
project has broken down through the 
inability of the group to tolerate my 
behaviour. I suspect from their de- 
meanour that similar gloomy thoughts, 
differently orientated, are passing 
through the minds of the rest of the 
group. 

In the tense atmosphere prevailing 
my own thoughts are not wholly 
reassuring. For one thing, I have 
recent memories of a group in which 
my exclusion had been openly advo- 
cated; for another, it is quite common 
for me to experience a situation in 
which the group, while saying nothing, 
simply ignores my presence, and ex- 
cludes me from the discussion quite as 
effectively as if I were not there. On 
some occasions of this kind of crisis, 
the reaction has taken the milder form 
of suggestions that I have already 
excluded myself from the group, and 
that I make things difficult by not 
participating. A reaction as mild as 
this is quite reassuring, but I cannot 
forget that when I first attempted to 
put such methods into operation the 
experiment was terminated by my 
removal in fact from my post. I should 
prefer to believe that on that occasion 


the dismissal was due to coincidental 
circumstances, but I remember that, 
even so, the patients with whom I was 
dealing had constantly warned me, on 
what grounds I did not know, that 
serious attempts were being made to 
sabotage the scheme. I have, therefore, 
every reason, in such a situation as I am 
describing, to believe that the discon- 
tent is real, and may easily lead to the 
disruption of the group. 

But on this occasion my anxieties 
are relieved by a new turn of events. 
Mr. Q suggests that logical argument 
at this point would hardly be likely to 
elicit the information wanted, and, 
indeed, it is possible that I would rather 
not explain why I make such an inter- 
pretation, because it would run counter 
to any idea of leaving the group to 
experience the nature of group pheno- 
mena for itself. He argues that, after 
all, I must have good reason for taking 
the line I do. The tension in the group 
is immediately relaxed, and a far more 
friendly attitude towards myself be- 
comes apparent. It is clear that the 
group has a high opinion of myself 
after all, and I begin to feel that I have 
been perhaps treating the group unfairly 
by not being more communicative. 
For a moment I am impelled to make 
amends by responding to this friendly 
change with some explanation of my 
behaviour. Then I check myself, as I 
realise that the group has simply gone 
back to its former mood of insisting 
that hearsay is fact; so, instead of this, 
I point out that the group now appears 
to me to be coaxing me to mend my 
ways and fall in with their wish that my 
behaviour should conform more to 
what is expected or familiar to them in 
other fields. I also remark that the 
group has, in essence, ignored what was 
said by Mr. Q. The emphasis has been 
shifted from what Mr. Q intended to 
only one part of what he said—namely, 
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that, after all, I was likely to know what 
I was about. In other words, it has 
been difficult for an individual member 
to convey meanings to the group which 
are other than those which the group 
wishes to entertain. 

This time the group really is annoyed, 
and it is necessary to explain that they 
have every right to be. It is perfectly 
clear that nobody ever explained to 
them what it meant to be in a group in 
which I was present. For that matter, 
nobody ever explained to me what it 
was like to be in a group in which all 
the individual members of this group 
were present. But I have to realise that 
the only person whose presence has so 
far been found to be disagreeable is 
myself, so that any complaints I may 
have have not the same validity as those 
of other members. To me it is more than 
ever clear that there is some quite 
surprising contradiction in the situation 
in which I find myself. I, too, have 
heard rumours about the value of my 
contribution to groups; I have done 
my best to find out just in what respect 
my contribution was so remarkable, 
but have failed to elicit any informa- 
tion. I can, therefore, easily sympathise 
with the group, who feel that they are 
entitled to expect something different 
from what, in fact, they are getting. I 
can quite see that my statements must 
appear to the group to be as inaccurate 
as views of one’s own position in a 
given society usually are, and, further- 
more, to have very little relevance or 
importance for anybody but myself. I 
feel, therefore, that I must try to present 
a broader view of the situation than I 
have done so far. 

With this in view, I say that I think 
my interpretations are disturbing the 
group. Furthermore, that the proup 
interprets my interpretations as a revela- 
tion of the nature of my personality. 
No doubt attempts are being made to 





consider that they are in some way 
descriptive of the mental life of the 
group, but such attempts are over- 
shadowed by a suspicion that my inter- 
pretations, when interpreted, throw 
more light on myself than on anything 
else, and that what is then revealed is in 
marked contrast with any expectations 
that members of the group had before 
they came. This, I think, must be very 
disturbing, but quite apart from any 
point of this sort, we have to recognise 
that perhaps members of the group 
assume too easily that the label on the 
box is a good description of the 
contents. 

We must recognise now that a crisis 
has been reached, in that members may 
well have discovered that membership 
of a group in which I am a member 
happens to be an experience that they 
do not wish to have. In that way we 
have to face frankly that members of 
our group may need to leave, in exactly 
the same way as a person might wish to 
leave a room which he had entered 
under a mistaken impression. I do not 
myself believe that this is quite a correct 
description, because, I remind the 
group, it was quite clear that in the 
beginning the group was most unwilling 
to entertain any idea that they had not 
properly satisfied themselves of the 
accuracy of hearsay reports about 
myself. In my view, therefore, those 
who felt that they had been misled by 
others, and now wished to withdraw, 
ought seriously to consider why they 
resisted so strongly any statements that 
seemed to question the validity of their 
belief in the value of my contributions 
to a group. 

At this point it is necessary that I 
should say that I consider the emotional 
forces underlying this situation to be 
very powerful. I do not believe for a 
moment that the objective fact—namely, 
that I am merely one member of a 
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group possessing some degree of 
Specialised knowledge, and in that 
respect no different from any other 
member of the group—would be likely 
to be accepted. The forces opposed to 
this are far too strong. One external 
group—that is, the Clinic responsible 
for saying that I am to take a group— 
has given the seal of its authority to a 
myth of unknown dimensions; but 
apart from this, I am certain that the 
group is quite unable to face the 
emotional tensions within it without 
believing that it has some sort of God 
who is fully responsible for all that 
takes place. It has to be faced, there- 
fore, that no matter what interpreta- 
tions may be given, by myself or any- 
body else, the probability is that the 
group will reinterpret them to suit its 
own desires, exactly as we have just 
seen it do with the contribution of Mr. 
Q. It therefore becomes important to 
point out that the means of communica- 
tion within the group are tenuous in 
the extreme, and quite uncertain in 
their action. Indeed, one might almost 
think that it would be less misleading 
if each individual member of the group 
spoke a language unknown to the 
remainder. There would then be less 
risk of assuming that we understood 
what any given individual said. 

The group has now turned somewhat 
resentfully, but with more anxiety than 
resentment, to another member of the 
group. I get the impression that .they 
are looking to him to be leader, but 
without any real conviction that he can 
be leader. This impression is strength- 
ened because the man in question shows 
every desire to efface himself. The 
conversation becomes more and more 
desultory, and I feel that for most of 
the group the experience is becoming 
painful and uninteresting. A fresh 
thought occurs to me, so I pass 
it on. 





I tell the group that it seems to me 
we are determined to have a leader, and 
that the leader we want seems to possess 
certain characteristics against which we 
match the characteristics of the different 
individuals we try out. Judging by our 
rejections, we seem to know perfectly 
well what we want. At the same time, 
it would be very difficult to say from 
our experience so far what these 
desirable characteristics are. Nor is it 
obvious why we should require a 
leader. The time of meeting of the 
group has been laid down, and really 
there seem to be no other decisions 
which the group has to make. One 
would imagine that a leader was re- 
quired in order to give effective orders 
to the group, to implement moment 
to moment decisions; but if this is so, 
what is there in our present situation 
which would make us think that a 
leader of this kind is required? It 
cannot he the external situation, for 
our material needs and our relation- 
ships with external groups are stable, 
and would not seem to indicate that 
any decisions will be required in the 
near future. Either the desire for a 
leader is some emotional survival 
operating uselessly in the group as 
archaism, or else there is some aware- 
ness of a situation, which we have not 
defined, which demands the presence of 
such a person. 

If my description of what it is like 
to be in a group of which I am a 
member has been at all adequate, the 
reader will have experienced some mis- 
givings, harboured some objections and 
reserved many questions for further 
discussion. At the present stage I wish 
only to isolate two features of the group 
experience for inspection; one of these 
is the futility of the conversation in the 
group. Judged by ordinary standards 
of social intercourse, the performance 
of the group is, almost devoid of 
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intellectual content. Furthermore, if 
we note how assumptions pass un- 
challenged as statements of fact, and 
are accepted as such, it seems clear that 
critical judgment is almost entirely 
absent. To appreciate this point the 
reader must remember that he is able 
to read this account in tranquility, with 
unfettered use of his judgment. This 
is not the situation in the group. What- 
ever it may appear to be on the surface, 
that situation is charged with emotions 
which exert a powerful, and frequently 
unobserved, influence on the individual. 
As a result, his emotions are stirred to 
the detriment of his judgment. The 
group accordingly will often wrestle 
with intellectual problems which, one 
believes, the individual could solve 
without difficulty in another situation— 
a belief which will later be seen to be 
illusory. One of the main objects of 
our study may well turn out to be 
precisely the phenomena that produce 
these perturbations of rational be- 
haviour in the group—phenomena 
whose existence I have only been able 
to indicate by descriptions of facts that 
bear less relationship to the object of 
our study than the lines of a mono- 





chrome print do to the colours of a 
painting in which colour is the all 
important quality. 

The second feature to which I must 
allude is the nature of my own contri- 
bution. It would be satisfying if I could 
now give a logical account of my 
technique—the technique the Profes- 
sional Committee, it will be remem- 
bered, wished me to employ—but I am 
persuaded that it would alco be very 
inaccurate and misleading. I shall, in 
the course of these articles, give as 
accurate a description as I can of what 
I say and do, but I propose also to 
indicate what groups think I say and 
do, and this not merely to illustrate 
the mental working of a group, but to 
provide as much material as possible 
for the reader to use in reaching his 
own conclusions. I will, however, 
emphasise one aspect of my interpreta- 
tions of group behaviour which appears 
to the group, and probably to the 
reader, to be merely incidental to my 
personality, but which is, in fact, quite 
deliberate—the fact that the interpre- 
tations would seem to be concerned 
with matters of no importance to any- 
one but myself. 
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Group case studies are frequently 
used by group work supervisors, 
teacher trainers, management engineers, 
and social surveyors. The accounts are 
usually subjective, narrative descrip- 
tions of those phases of the group life 
that the writer feels are important for 
his particular purpose. Typically, they 
are written after one or more visits to 
the group and strive to include in the 
description an accurate reproduction of 
the group’s activities, often emphasising 
the interpersonal relations of the group. 

These accounts have been useful, 
especially when done by highly percep- 
tive observers. They are our first 
source of notions about group dynamics 
and the effect of the group on the 
personality of the individual members. 
They have suffered, however, as do all 
early scientific -observations of any 
phenomena, from several obvious 
failures in method. The group observer 
employing the narrative method of 
recording is bound to misunderstand 
many of the events he describes. This 
is partly due to the fact that he is 
describing events in the group by 
retrospection, but it is also due to a 
lack of explicitly pre-defined categories 
of observation. Without such observa- 
tion categories the observer sees only 
those things he “‘ wants ”’ to see. Thus, 
in one instance, three different obser- 
vers who saw the same meeting des- 
cribed different phases of the meeting 
as the whole. One observer described 
all activities in terms of whether they 
appeared interesting or well done. 


Another noticed only the activities of 
the group leader. A third had paid 
attention chiefly to the types of person 
at the meeting and how each performed. 

This difference in what is “seen” 
naturally leads to a difference in what 
is reported, so that the group observa- 
tions often become only what the 
observer’s framework of values leads 
him to describe. Even if he “saw” 
accurately, he would have trouble 
reporting accurately, since his unique 
value system would distort the descrip- 
tion of what he saw. The narrative 
reporter often omits important facts 
about the group, both because he does 
not see them and because he does not 
sense at the time that they are impor- 
tant; and he is unable to include in his 
case study many quantitative facts 
about the group process. 

For these reasons, attempts have been 
made to develop observation devices 
that would yield a more accurate 
reproduction of the phenomena and 
characteristics of a group. Any such 
device may benefit from the concepts 
identified in narrative accounts and, 
more recently, from the findings of 
research activities by Lewin, Lippitt, 
White and French. It is quite possible, 
in the light of their research, to develop 
an observation instrument which comes 
closer to eliminating the errors of false 
perception, biased reporting, omitted 
facts, and exclusively qualitative facts. 

The observation instrument to be 
described here was developed by Ronald 
Lippit and Alvin Zander for the 
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observation of adult-led youth groups. 
It will serve as an illustration of a 
method of objective group observation, 
of the facts which may be obtained 
from such a method, and of the way in 
which these facts may be integrated 
into a complete picture of the group. 
First, the content of the instrument 
will be described, then the manner in 
which it is used, and lastly the pro- 
cedure by which the separate items of 
information may be pieced into a whole. 





The Content 

This observation device yields about 
forty different kinds of data concerning 
the group. Part of the information is 
obtained by straight frequency tallies, 
some of it by a combination of rating 
scale and brief notation, and the 
rest by interviewing the leader or 
conversation with a group member. 
A transcript of the observer's 
five-minute time unit sheet follows: 


ADULT-YOUTH PARTICIPATION SHEET 
Identifying data (fill in items 3 through 14 only once for each meeting): 


1. Observer’s name (sign each sheet) 


2. Time Unit Numberc................ 

3. Situation Observed (check) 
te Family life 
aah Organized youth group 
sets Formal education 
pans Informal group 


scale Other (Describe .................. 


4. What was going on at the meeting under observation? 





iD Ue TR I hy Tainan asses an senn sc csescngavencesevenict cee 
bastante into ssssnicenieetnvicn 
7. No. adults present.................... 
8. No. children or youth present.................... 
9. Approximate no. hours per week these children are related to the adult(s)........ 
19. Age level of group (check) 
a5 two through five years 
sen six through eight 
ane nine through twelve 
willl thirteen through fifteen 
coal sixteen through eighteen 
asncnets nineteen and over 
nokta mixed age group 
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11. Size of community (check) 
Sane rural (under 2,500) 
re small town (2,500—10,000) 
oaeel small city (10,000—35,000) 
sieeall city (35,000 and over) 
12. Approximate socio-economic level of group (check) 


13. Race composition of group (check) 
Raa all white 
coe all Negro 
Meh EUR eters A ee ree The Fe Page eee Ae a 
pasa nn sicmincestapsadenautdadiastinvectsleansaaball 
14. Predominant nationality represented (Describe, including comment on any 
minority-group aspects of situation) 


Adult-child interactions 
15. Who’s in charge: ........ youth ........ adult. 
16. Style of adult influence (act profiles): 
(draw lines connecting appropriate aspects of the activity) 





Reinforce child 
or group direc- 
tion No autonomy of 
reaction implied 

















Action toward 
individual child 





Initiates direc- | 
tion for child or 








Autonomy of re- 





























group l action implied 
Action toward 
total group 
Changes direc- 
tion of child or Autonomy of re- 
group action stated, in- 





vited, stimulated 














Stops, forbids, 
interrupts direc- ” 
tion 
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17. Style of child or youth participation (act profiles): (draw lines connecting 
appropriate aspects of the activity) 





New idea, contribute in- 
formation, constructive ' 


| 


criticism, suggest Toward adult 

















Ask for direction 
what, how | | Toward group as 


| a whole 











Reject, rebel, | 
ignore direction influence | 
of adult | 








Pattern of Group Transitions 


18. Group style of starting, stopping, changing activities (check each occurrence 
in appropriate box). 


Poa Start, stop, or change in group activity brought about by idea of adult 
as to what is now most desirable or proper or appropriate thing to do 
(may be a prearranged program by leader, or spur of the moment, but 

not in minds of group members beforehand). 


Start, stop, or change called for by prearranged program known to 
_ group members through knowledge of pre-planning. 





of activities, etc. 


Start, stop, or change due to ideas emerging from group at the time as 
to what is most desirable, proper, or appropriate to do. 





eS Start, stop, or change called for by group tradition as to timing, sequence 
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Transmission of Ideology—Style and Content 


19. Anecdotes Number 1, 2, 3, etc. (The following material should be used 
separately for each anecdote occurring during observation time unit). 

















Way adult introduces | Describe what adult is | Source of standard in- 
ideology item to child | trying to“ put across” | dicated in adult state- 
or group (check) to the child or group | ment or appeal or 
action (check) 
laikisie “should do” vs. appeal to higher 
authority 
pauls “should not do” +++ adult’s Own stan- 
dards 
eotesde “should know” ve What other 
; people think” 
sania “shouldnotknow” the code of the 
child group 
sais “ought to do” +++. appeal to “rights 
of others” 
aint “ought not to do” ..-.--. appeal to institu- 
tional or orga- 
nizational stan- 
dards 
shai “a good thing” Other (Describe 
pei “a bad thing” aphadioneeagetibsestalercn siiiinte) 
seni praises for 
ania criticizes for 
Group Activity during this Time Unit 
20. Purpose of the activity being observed (check). 
ba fun, recreation, social 
iabacal learning, education 
poate organizing, administration 
cial being “motivated”, pep talk, ritual 
ioe routines, chores, “duties” 
Cuisine a la as mascies mesieonnsinciaooeonasnpi a caekanbinatonoenbrenenesvereap 


21. Specifically, what are they doing? Describe..................sscsssssssssssnesssesneeenennes 
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22. Method of participation in the activity by the group (check). 
practising, drill, trying-out 
game, contest, competing 
listening, looking 
being tested, quizzed 
discussion 
creating, studying, making 
other (Describe 
. Differentiation of function for participants in this activity (check one). 
the activity is of a type where everyone in the group is doing the 
same thing in the same way. 
the activity is made up of several different functions for different 
subgroups of total group. 
every participant has a unique function in this activity. 
Comment: 


. “ Creativity potential” of the activity (check one). 
the activity and materials are of such a nature that the part being 
played by most of participants is pretty much routine; little oppor- 
tunity for creative invention—only one way to do it. 
the activity and materials as being conducted allow considerable 
opportunity for the participant to invent, create, have ideas, etc. 
Comment: 


. Functional group structure n the present activity (check one). 


Everybody is ‘“‘on his own”; no mutual dependence on other 
participants; anybody could drop out without making much 
difference with rest of group. 

Members not depending on each other, but everyone has to do his 
particular job in order that a total job is to be done; they are co- 
ordinated as cogs in an assembly line fashion; but everyone is 
‘* doing his own part of the job ” pretty much by himself. 

There is a high degree of mutual interdependence in the carrying 
on of the activity; each contributing in interacting fashion. 





26. Adult-group interaction pattern (check one). 


All behavior is coming from group members, directed toward the 
adult. 

All behavior is from the adult, directed toward the group, or mem- 
bers. 


Adult takes up about half of the total social interaction, about as 
much as all the other group members put together. 

Adult’s social acts about as frequent as the average group member. 
Adult definitely a peripheral member in the interaction pattern of 
the group. 
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27. The “etiquette of communication” used in this group (check one). 


Every member just talks up when he feels like it, either to the whole 
group or to neighbors, considerable confusion and competition for 
attention results. 
Everyone speaks up informally when he feels like it, but no disorder 
results; everyone seems to listen or speak in proper place with due 
respect to others with no special rules of recognition being necessary. 
Everyone signals the adult or person in charge for recognition 
before he speaks, but air is quite informal. 
RARE ARE RAE EAT fa IRCA RD nc Cc ) 
Everyone addresses person in charge in formal fashion when he 
wishes to speak, and person in charge handles situation formally. 
) 

Speaking is done only when called on. Person in charge may ask 
for signals as to who wants to be called on, but it is definitely a 
“calling on’ process rather than spontaneous demanding right to 
speak. 

Comment: 

28. Intensity of interest in group activity (check one). 
Extreme lack of interest—group literally turn backs on activity, 
wander away, day dream, horseplay, call it “ quits.” 
Boredom with some social restraint to expressing it actively, yawning, 
whispering, looking around but still some pretense of being “ in the 
situation ” of the activity. 
Signs of mild lack of interest—smothered yawning, head and leg 
twisting, eye wandering. 
Signs of mild positive interest—relaxed attention, relatively few 
excursions away from activity, etc. 
Attentive interest, concentration—active interest shown by posture 
or actions, interest actively focused on the activity. 
Enthusiastic interest—entering into activity with all energy and 
_ Spirit, clear enthusiasm for activity, all-out participation. 
CI esd Sipe saernt ee etitcaenagtontonnest sgh bce Srchdlwalendncdicranebneienohaiatgessindicesne 
29. Intensity of enjoyment in group activity (check one). 

No enjoyment—group finding no pleasure, delight or joy in the 
activity; matter-of-fact or slightly negative in feeling about it. 
Fair enjoyment—group showing some signs of pleasure but little 
delight or joy; zest and relish for activity is lacking or low. 
Enjoyment—activity is clearly pleasurable, not an all-out zest but 
definitely fun to be participating. 
Extreme enjoyment—activity is participated in with delightand joy; 
plenty of laughter or signs of keen fun. 

Comment: 
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30. What is the predominant role played by the adult during this observation 
unit. The adult’s function rather than method is rated here. (Check 


one). 


Policeman, “‘ keeper in line,” disciplinarian 
...“ Boss,” “ teller what to do” 


Teacher, educator, trainer 


Advisor, supervisor, “* backer-up,” definite influence but in back- 


ground. 
Referee, arbitrator 


Coordinator, organizer, manager, chairman 


Comrade, colleague, equal 


Sideliner, listener, non-participant 
Busy aside on own activities, not paying attention 


Temporarily absent 


The interview of the leader makes 
use of a separate set of questions. It 
takes over an hour and is usually made 
when the observations have been 
finished in order that the interviewer 
may make his questions specific 
wherever necessary. The interview 
probes the leader’s feelings toward: 
satisfaction with group leading; dis- 
couragements with being a group 
leader; changes in his job desired by the 
leader, and sacrifices he makes in order 
to be a group leader. The interview 
also explores the leader’s perception of: 
the characteristics of a good group; the 
characteristics of a good group leader; 
members’ preference in group leaders, 
and methods of group social control. 


How the ‘“‘ Adult-Youth Participation 

Sheet ’’ is used 

The most satisfactory method for the 
use of an objective observation instru- 
ment is for the observer to sit at one 
side and show a minimum of reaction 
to the events he is watching. It helps 
if he is briefly described to the group as 
a person who is intending to learn from 
the group rather than as a person who 


is attending the meeting to make evalua- 
tions. Experience shows that observers 
are soon ignored by group members in 
a matter of minutes; soon, that is, if 
the observer is neutral in his facial 
expression while observing. It is useful 
to record the observations in relation 
to time. The entire instrument may be 
marked every five minutes, for example, 
so that trends in the activities and 
atmosphere of the group may be iden- 
tified during integration of the data. 
This instrument requires only one 
observer, although others have found 
it worth while to use two, three, even as 
high as eight. (See items 1, 4 and 5 in 
the references). The observer is care- 
fully trained in the use of the device and 
is rehearsed on the interpretation of 
each of the categories. Reliability tests 
have shown that many observers may 
be trained to use it with such uniformity 
that differences between observers is 
very small. A number of observers 
seeing the same group would describe 
it in a similar fashion. Thus the device 
may be used with confidence by 
different observers or by the same ob- 
servers attending a series of meetings.* 





* Detailed instructions for the use of the Adult-Youth Participation Sheet may be obtained from 
Ronald Lippitt at Massachusetts Institute of Technology or from Alvin F. Zander, University 


of Michigan. 
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Integrating the data 

When the observations have been 
made, there is the task of integrating 
the separate items about the group into 
a sensible picture. If the data did not 
lend themselves to this step, the 
attempts to make valid observations 
would mean that there has been an 
accumulation of many atomistic facts 
and the destruction of a meaningful 
whole. In order to make a consistent 
pattern out of the separate pieces of 
information, something like the follow- 
ing must be done. First, the data are 
brought together in summary fashion. 
Then all of the information from any 
number of categories whieh seem 
related to one central idea is pulled 
together. These separate facts add up 
to a complete description of one 
common denominator in the group, 
such as member-member interaction, 
for sxample, or the productivity of the 
group. In the case to be described in 
a moment, it was apparent that there 
was a very high degree of mutual 
interaction among members of the 
group. This core-idea was synthesized 
out of data from three separate places 


on the observation blank and three 
separate items in the interview with the 
group leader, all of which pointed in 
the same direction and made it possible 
to fashion out of the results this one 
theme which was obviously important 
in the process of this group. Finally, 
one may, if desired, deduce the effect 
that such a set of experiences would 
have upon the persons participating in 
the group. This is done below for the 
WP club. Such an exercise is valuable 
but it is strictly hypothetical and must 
be done with great caution. Yet, the 
objective nature of the data makes it 
possible to make this step with greater 
confidence than does the narrative 
information often used as the basis 
for such deductions. 

Let us turn to a typical case study 
obtained by the use of the instrument 
just described. The material presented 
in this case study is a synthesis of fifteen 
consecutive five-minute time samples 
from three business meetings of a girls’ 
club. The members are high school 
students. The club is one with a long 
tradition and close association with a 
YWCA in an Eastern city. 


THE WP CLUB IN ACTION 


1. Personal Interrelations 

There is a high degree of mutual 
interaction in this group. Those who 
do speak feel free to talk up whenever 
they wish and they are readily answered. 
The club has established no rules of 
“etiquette” in group communication 
and thus the interaction is spontaneous 
among those who participate. There 
is a clique of girls who run the club. 
The atmosphere is warm, friendly, and 
happy so that the non-participators 
apparently do not resent their exclusion 
from the administrative in-group. The 
members of the club make up a creative 
group and like to spend much of their 


time in planning activities outside the 
regular meeting time. Most of the 
group decisions are a product of the 
pooled opinion of the clique plus the 
support of those who participate only 
when it is time to vote. 

The adult leader is seen by this club 
as an advisor who is definitely in the 
background but available to them 
whenever they wish to ask her for 
advice. She participates in the group 
discussions no more than any other 
club member. However, she is 
addressed by' members in thirty-three 
per cent of the member acts. Of the 
advice the leader offers, twenty-three 
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per cent is rejected as not workable or 
not useful. Thus, they use their leader 
but are not extremely dependent upon 
her. The adult leader’s contributions 
are most often intended to initiate new 
ideas for the group and to start them 
on an entirely new direction. Of all her 
comments, forty-one per cent are of this 
nature. Next most often, she reinforces 
the direction in which the group is 
moving—amounting to about thirty- 
two per cent of her verbal behavior. As 
she makes these contributions, she 
either implies that the group members 
can feel free to do as they wish and to 
consider her point as just a suggestion, 
or she insists that her wishes be fulfilled, 
or she urges them to make up their own 
minds without her intiuence being 
considered. The largest proportion of 
her behavior, sixty-three per cent of her 
comments, implies that the members 
may do as they wish. In twenty-five 
per cent of her acts she openly urges 
them to do as they wish, and in twelve 
per cent she insists that they conform 
to her wishes. 


2. Ideology of the group 

Comments made in the meeting by 
members or by the adult leader can 
reveal much about the ideology of a 
group. Such revealing statements are 
often prefaced by the words “one 


“ 


should,” or “we ought,” or “it’s a 
good thing.” These show the nature 
of the group code and the things which 
the club members have come to think 
important factors in restricting or 
encouraging their club behavior. This 
club has an ideology. Its members are 
very clear about it, though often not 
consciously clear. For example, they 
feel themselves superior to non-mem- 
bers and are very cautious lest they 
display forms of behavior which might 
be typical of that used by a “ lower- 
class.” They think that aggressive 


behavior is in bad taste. They feel that 
their club’s long history (over twenty- 
five years) places them in a position of 
responsibility to tradition that other 
clubs might not feel. Value judgments 
are often made in terms of what this 
club code dictates. 


3. How the adult 
group leading 
The adult leader gets her greatest 

group leadership satisfactions out of 

the growth in responsibility of the 
group. This growth has occurred 
slowly during the two years she has 
been their leader.- Another source of 
satisfaction is found in the maturation 
of individual girls. The latter is a slow 
process, she says, and it often seems 
that the cliques and the members’ 
emotional reaction to their position as 

a minority group (the club is an all- 

Negro group) seriously blocks the gains 

she is making. She is troubled by the 

narrow choice of activities they plan 
for themselves and has been unable to 
widen the variety as much as she would 
like. On the whole she enjoys the 
sociability of working with the group. 

She is very certain the group members 
most demand that their leader be 
sincerely interested in them and that 
they be allowed to run their own group. 

They would immediately reject any 

adult, she thinks, who might help them 

out of a sense of duty or who tried to 
make up their minds for them. 


leader feels about 


4. Club activities 

All of the meeting time observed was 
devoied to discussion by some mem- 
bers of the group. The discussion is 
largely of a creative nature since all 
three meetings were largely devoted to 
planning of social events. Dances are 
the favourite group activity—that is, 
they are the most frequent activity. 
Others were: group singing, an amateur 
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show, roller skating, bowling, dis- 
cussion on personality, record listening, 
a county fair, and participation in 
YWCA events. 


5. Reactions to the group process 

The interest of the group is mostly 
attentive even though not all of the 
members are involved in overt dis- 
cussion. The degree of enjoyment is mild. 


6. Effect of this group on member 
personality growth 

If one can assume that three meetings 
is a fair sample out of thirty meetings 
held by this group during the year (and 
there is no evidence to lead one to 
believe that the sample is not adequate 
for a valid picture) we are then con- 
cerned with the effect of this group on 
the personalities of those who attend 
the meetings. 

The following personality outcomes 
can be deduced as resulting from 
participation in this club. Whether or 
not these “ show” in the personality 
of the member depends upon the 
Telative potency of this club among all 
of the personality-influencing factors in 
an individual member’s daily ex- 
periences. 

1. The members are learning to be 
warm, friendly, informal, and spon- 
taneous in a group. 

2. However, the warmth does not 
make some members feel ready to 
participate verbally in the group dis- 
cussion. Thus these members are 
also learning that some members 
have all of the ideas and that “ the 
rest of us” just sit and listen. 

3. The members are learning that 
a club is a place to have business 
meetings, discussions, do creative 
planning, and work hard as well as 
have fun. 

4. They are learning that adults 
will help wiseiy when help is requested 


but that young people can feel free 
to stand on their own feet, and even 
to reject many of the leader’s ideas 
if there is good reason to do so. They 
are learning that there are adults 
who do not insist that their ideas of 
youthful decorum be rigidly followed. 

They are learning to live with an 

adult who operates like a group 

member. 

5. They are learning to live accord- 
ing to a code, rules, and purposes and 
to use these abstract notions in 
determining what they should do and 
what they should not do. Some of 
this is conscious but most of it is 
simply doing what they feel is 
“ right ” without knowing why they 
feel that way. 

6. They are learning to feel 
superior to those who are not in the 
club. 

7. They are learning to live accord- 
ing to group decisions which are 
reached as a result of the pooled 
thinking of the clique which runs the 
group. 

A supervisor who is responsible for 
the best possible relationship between 
leader and members and who hopes to 
aid the group to use the most effective 
group process for achieving its ends 
may find such a case study of value. If 
the deduced personality outcomes are 
those which the club, or the sponsoring 
agency, is striving to create in its mem- 
bers, the supervisor may feel assured 
that things are going fairly well. If the 
personality outcomes are quite different 
from those sought by the group or 
agency, then the club supervisor has 
before him the task of rcarranging the 
atmosphere and experiences of the 
group so that favorable consequences 
will result. After such changes as seem 
necessary have been made, it is possible 
to repeat the observations and test the 
progress of the group in changing the 
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nature of the club’s influence on group 
membership. 


In summary, we have described a 
typical method for objective group 
observation. The use of observers in 
group research is not unique. Little 
use, however, has been made of such 
objective devices for the formulation 
of case studies in group work practice. 
An example of the results which may 
be obtained from such a device has been 


presented in the form of the narrative 
which results after integration of the 
results has been made. This narrative 
has as much “ wholeness” as do the 
freely written reports made by observers 
without pre-defined observation cate- 
gories. The advantage found in the 
case reported here is that the findings 
are based upon carefully trained per- 
ceptions and quantitative facts which 
make the completed case more trust- 
worthy and more useful. 
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This article, together with a number of others, was prepared at the request of the American Council 
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in this article was collected by a committee of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues on the Evaluation of Social Psychology in the War. Special credit should be given to Mr. 





David Jenkins who assisted in the compilation of the. material presented here. 


The complexion of American social 
psychology in 1947 is vastly different 
from what it was in 1939. Never in its 
relatively short history has the field 
experienced such rapid growth and 
development. As a result of the 
pressures created by the war for the 
solution of hundreds of social problems 
social psychologists found themselves 
drawn into wartime activities that 
called for the sharpening of research 
tools recently designed and for the 
invention of new tools previously 
unimagined. Out of this experience 
emerged new and useful techniques, a 
tremendous mass of information, and a 
group of social psychologists who now 
view their field and their place in 
society in new and radically different 
terms. Just as the first World War 
witnessed the establishment of psycho- 
logical testing as a major field of 
psychology, it now appears that the 
second World War has brought to 
maturity social psychology. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of 
the trend of social psychology since 
1939 has been an increasing involve- 
ment of social psychologists, as psycho- 
logists, in the social problems of the 
day. Though it would be incorrect to 


assert that social psychologists were not 
interested in such matters prior to 1939, 
their research findings appeared to have 
little immediate applicability to the 
solution of social problems. Perusal, 
for example, of the pre-war edition of 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb’s 
Experimental Social Psychology (60), 
which gave an excellent treatment of 
the field as it existed in 1939, reveals 
considerable interest on the part of 
many psychologists in practical social 
problems, and yet a reader of the same 
book today is impressed by the great 
interest displayed there in studying 
populations and groups which could be 
reached either on the university campus 
or within the public schools. Character- 
istically, the relation of an investigation 
to large social problems lay simply in 
the fact that attitudes toward these 
problems were being studied. This is 
not to say that field studies were un- 
known, but the populations studied 
rarely were found very far from the 
university campus. 

Since 1939 conditions have greatly 
changed. By and large the increasing 
involvement of psychologists in prac- 
tical problems of social technology was 
a necessary part of the war. Vital 
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problems arose for whose solution 
social psychologists had either special 
skills or information. The vast majority 
of social psychologists were drawn into 
governmental service, mostly in full- 
time positions, but frequently as con- 
sultants on particular projects. Instruc- 
tion in thé universities was greatly 
reduced by 1942, and those who 
remained in these institutions found 
their teaching loads greatly increased. 
There was little time for “pure” 
research on problems with strictly 
theoretical interest. Although the dis- 
tinction is to some extent arbitrary, it 
may be said that by the end of 1942 
virtually all research activities of social 
psychologists were oriented toward 
technological problems rather than 
strictly scientific ones. People - were 
more interested in the practical impli- 
cations of research than in its signi- 
ficance for scientific theories. While 
great masses of highly significant social- 
psychological data were collected during 
this period, little theoretical interpre- 
tation of them has even yet been 
accomplished. 

Partly as a result of the rapid expan- 
sion of social psychology into areas of 
social technology, and partly asa result 
of the virtual abandonment of graduate 
training during the war, there is at 
present a serious shortage of trained 
personnel to work on the pressing 
problems which now confront us. At 
the very time great advances were being 
made in the applicability of social 
psychological techniques to wider and 
wider areas of practical problems, the 
training of people to use these tech- 
niques nearly stopped, and undoubtedly 
it will be several years before this 
deficiency can be overcome. 

To some extent the demand for social 
psychologists has been met by con- 
verting the interests and activities of 
psychologists who worked in other 
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fields. Specialists in psychophysics, 
conditioning, animal learning, and in 
the more closely related field of clinical 
psychology have come in considerable 
numbers to work on social-psycho- 
logical problems. Naturally enough, 
this change of specialization has 
occurred more frequently among the 
younger members of the profession. 
While the pressure of the times 
accounted for many of these shifts, 
other factors were also important. In 
the last half of the 1930’s there appeared 
in social psychology a vigorous develop- 
ment in the use of experimental 
techniques and of mathematical and 
Statistical procedures, a development 
that captured the interest of many who 
had previously viewed perception, 
learning, and motivation as the only 
rigorously scientific branches of psy- 
chology. In the late thirties it was 
becoming clear that social groups 
could be dealt with experimentally in 
the laboratory, observed objectively, 
and to some extent measured. At the 
same time rapid progress in the theories 
and techniques of sampling made it 
possible to apply quantitative methods 
to the study of groups as large as 
nations. As so often happens when 
trends of this sort develop, the process 
sustained and augmented itself; the 
larger the number of “ tough minded ” 
psychologists attracted to the field, the 
more rigorous the methods became. 
Finally, the natural development of 
research on many problems in the fields 
of learning, personality, and motivation 
led inevitably into social ramifications. 
Even prior to 1939 the topic of culture 
and personality had attracted con- 
siderable thought and attention, and by 
1941 the phenomenon of level of 
aspiration was generally viewed 
as largely determined by group 
influences—to mention but two 
examples. 
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A significant consequence of the war- 
time developments has been a blurring 
of the boundaries between traditionally 
defined academic disciplines within the 
social sciences. Social psychologists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and 
economists worked together in govern- 
mental agencies, and it was frequently 
difficult to distinguish the work of one 
from that of another. Although each 


agency had its own special problems 
and objectives, rarely did research 
confine itself within the traditional 
boundaries of single academic disci- 
plines. Most will agree that this war- 
time experience was highly beneficial, 
and there is good reason to believe that 
inter-disciplinary cooperation will 
become even more common in the 
coming years. 


SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH: 1939-1941 


No complete summary of the work 
carried out by social psychologists 
during the war can be achieved in the 
space at our disposal. Fortunately, 
though, this review can be supple- 
mented by two comprehensive sum- 
maries of the literature published by 
Allport, Schmeidler and Veltfort (5, 67). 
While these authors. are quite thorough 
in discussing civilian work done, 
security regulations made it impossible 
for them to describe adequately the 
large quantity of governmental research 
carried out after Pearl Harbor—that is, 
after the entry of the United States into 
World War II. 


1. Basic concepts 

In thinking about trends in a field of 
research certain publications come to 
mind which stand as landmarks or 
turning-points because of the influence 
they exerted upon subsequent research. 
In the two years just before Pearl 
Harbor there were two publications of 
this sort. 

The first of these, Frustruison and 
Aggression, published by the Yale 
University group in 1939 (26), presented 
a basic set of principles concerning the 
causes and operation of aggression in 
a great variety of social settings. 
Although the central-ideas had variqus 
roots in previous writing, this book 
provided a system of interpretation for 


many of the problems of conflict and 
hostility that have confronted mankind 
so persistently. Its central thesis, that 
frustration is always the antecedent of 
aggression, was adopted as a basic 
principle in many subsequent publica- 
tions, such as the third yearbook of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, Human Nature and 
Enduring Peace (59), and the Harvard 
booklet. The ABC’s of Scapegoating 
(37). The same thesis was investigated 
further in experimentally created groups 
by French (30) and Wright (76). Most 
psychologists agree that the theory 
needs elaboration, refinement, and 
further specification, but few books in 
recent years have attracted the attention 
accorded this one. 

The second publication, or rather 
series of articles, reported the results of 
experiments in which Lippitt systemati- 
cally varied the patterns of leadership 
in boys’ clubs and observed the resulting 
changes in behavior (56, 54). Estab- 
lishing types of leadership labelled as 
** democratic,” ‘‘ autocratic,” and 
“ laissez-faire,” he recorded in a quan- 
titative manner the incidence of such 
types of behavior as hostility or 
friendliness. constructive or destructive 
criticism, ‘‘I-centered” or- ‘“* we- 
centered” verbalization, and submis- 
siveness toward the leader. The 
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experiments was phrased in the topo- 
logical and vector concepts of Lewin 
and represents an important develop- 
ment in this general orientation toward 
social psychology. Like Frustration and 
Aggression, this research and its 
theoretical interpretation have had fun- 
damental effects upon subsequent work. 
Its most stimulating contribution is the 
demonstration of the feasibility of 
experimenting with groups in the 
laboratory. The study also brought to 
the fore the problem of training leaders 
to behave in ways that will produce 
desirable types of group atmosphere 
and structure. Bavelas (6, 7), McGregor 
(58) and others advanced our know- 
ledge of the problems of training leaders 
through extensive work in community 
and industrial organizations; and the 
use of role-playing as a training device, 
which has recently attracted great 
attention, was.initiated at this time (31). 

The question of the interplay of 
social and individual influences in 
motivation, raised directly in the two 
publications just mentioned, was also 
taken up in a number of studies investi- 
gating the effects of group membership 
upon the level of aspiration of group 
members’ (29, 33, 38, 40). The impor- 
tance of group standards in the goal- 
setting of individuals became clear in 
the results of these studies, and insight 
was gained into the way in which the 
group to which an individual belongs 
may basically affect his adjustment. 
The degree of realism which a person 
displays in his aspirations, for example, 
or the areas of activities in which he 
experiences success or failure were 
shown to depend upon the culture and 
organization of groups. 

The problem of group cleavage and 
the effects of membership in under- 
privileged minority groups also received 
attention. The most impressive work 
of this period was the systematic 





presentation of the major findings of 
social psychology concerning the Negro 
problem, undertaken as a part of the 
thorough study of the entire field 
directed by Myrdal (61). ‘ Another 
notable contribution of this period was 
a series of books dealing particularly 
with personality development of Negro 
youth. Sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission and written by a 
number of eminent scholars, these 
books provided case material and inter- 
pretation of the way in which member- 
ship in a minority group affects social 
behavior and personality development 
(70). 

The social crisis in Europe, and 
particularly the outbreak of war, in- 
creasingly demanded the attention of 
social psychologists. Our under- 
standing of broad social movements 
was increased by Cantril’s book on the 
subject (18), and considerable insight 
was gained concerming certain aspects 
of the rise of Hitler through the study 
of life-history documents carried out by 
Allport, Bruner, and Jandorf (3). 
Public opinion regarding American 
participation in the war was the subject 
of intensive study as the political 
controversies raged prior to Pearl 
Harbor. Numerous attitudinal studies 
of the traditional sort were conducted 
to determine the impact of the war on 
such attitudes as pacifism. But more 
impressive was the close analysis of 
trends in public opinion on the question 
of American intervention in the war 
conducted by the Gallup and Fortune 
polls and by Cantril (20, 21, 22). Never 
before in history had such a wealth of 
objective information been obtained 
concerning the opinions and attitudes 
of the people of a-nation at a time when 
basic national policy was being 
determined. 

Perhaps greatest attention during 
this period was devoted to the study 
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of morale. It was a problem obviously 
important in time of war and one to 
which psychologists had devoted con- 
siderable time and effort. The chief 
tool of social psychology up to that 
time, the attitude test, had been applied 
to the measurement of morale with 
some success (36). The shattering effects 
of unemployment in the thirties had 
stimulated Watson (73), Chapin and 
Jahn (24), and others to study personal 
morale during unemployment; and the 
importance of leadership and group 
organization in group morale was also 
stressed in a number of studies, par- 
ticularly in business organizations. Two 
books appearing in this period reported 
the findings of studies at the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Company 
(64, 65), and Likert published the results 
of a study conducted among life in- 
surance agencies which demonstrated 
the importance of the behavior of 
supervisors upon the morale of sales- 
men (55). Attacking the problem in a 
quite different field, Bayton studied the 
influences of propaganda and leader- 
ship upon the morale of Negroes (8). 


2. Techniques of research 

Following Gallup’s widely publicized 
demonstration in 1936 of the possibili- 
ties of using interviews with samples of 
the population to predict election 
results, many studies were directed 
toward improving and extending the 
application of these techniques. Most 
significant for later developments were: 
advances in sampling theory and 
methods, particularly in “‘ area samp- 
ling” (35); refinement of the “ open 
interview”, both in techniques of ad- 


ministration and in procedures for 
analysis (48); research on interviewer 
training and on the effects of inter- 
viewer bias upon the results obtained 
(43); experiments on the influence of 
question wording upon the answers 
given in reply (12, 19, 66); and explora- 
tion of the possibilities of re-inter- 
viewing the same respondents over a 
period of time in order to study changes 
and trends (49, 50). The establishment 
in 1939 of a public opinion research 
organization in the Department of 
Agriculture, headed by Likert, provided 
important experience in the develop- 
ment of working relations between 
administrators and a research organiza- 
tion, and led after Pearl Harbor to the 
extension of this program to include 
similar research for various govern- 
mental agencies (68). 

Finally, techniques for the analysis 
of propaganda and for studying the: 
media of communication were advanced 
to such a point that they could later be 
employed by the government on a 
rather large scale. The Princeton 
Listening Center, established to monitor 
and analyze short wave broadcasts 
emanating from foreign countries (25), 
was the forerunner of the government’s 
wartime Foreign Broadcast Monitoring 
Service. Studies by Lazarsfeld (51), 
Bruner (14, 15), and others investigated 
listener behavior both in regard to 
foreign and domestic broadcasts, and 
the systematic and practical problems 
involved in classification and analysis 
of propaganda content received exten- 
sive treatment by Lasswell and his 
associates (47), Bruner (14), White (75), 
and others. 


SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH: 1942-1945* 


Hardly had the smoke cleared from 
Pearl Harbor before the government 
began drawing special psychologists 


into its war-time activities. By March, 
1942, the evacuation of the campuses 
was well under way; many psy- 
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chologists were already living in 
Washington, immersed in the tasks of 
organizing 1esearch staffs and learning 
their way about governmental agencies. 
The variety of research activities they 
undertook in the following four years 
almost defies classification. Since much 
of it has never been published, it is not 
possible to report it all. | Only th major 
purposes served by the various types of 
projects can be discussed here, with but 
passing reference to examples of each. 


1. Building Civilian Morale 

Owing to the great interest before 
Pearl Harbor in problems of civilian 
morale, it is not surprising that this 
topic continued to receive major atten- 
tion after this country entered the war. 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues published its yearbook 
on the subject early in 1942 (72); the 
Committee for National Morale spon- 
sored the book, German Psychological 
Warfare (27); the Harvard Seminar in 
Psychological Problems of Morale 
prepared worksheets which were widely 
circulated among governmental agen- 
cies; the Bureau of Intelligence of the 
Office of War Information, through 
both intensive and polling interviews, 
made a number of studies; and private 
polling organizations, including the 
Gallup and Fortune polls, the National 
Opinion Research Center, and the 
Office of Public Opinion Research 
investigated many aspects of the prob- 
lem for various governmental agencies. 
Work on the development of morale 
scales and on other theoretical problems 
was continued from before Pearl 
Harbor by other investigators. 

An especially crucial wartime prob- 





*Much of the material presented in this sec- 
tion is adapted from another article by the 
present author: Cartwright, D., American 
social psychology and the war. J. Consult. 
Psychol., 1946, 10, 67-72. 





lem was the maintenance of morale 
among industrial workers. Since it was 
clear that military power was directly 
dependent upon such phenomena as 
absenteeism, turnover, conflict between 
old and new workers, and the adjust- 
ment of minority groups of workers, 
various governmental and private 
groups embarked upon extensive re- 
search and action programs. An 
example is the study of absenteeism 
conducted by the Office of War Infor- 
mation which clearly indicated that 
absenteeism as a wartime phenomenon 
had its roots mainly in the conditions 
associated with the rise of war industry 
and that the solution lay in improved 
community facilities. On the basis of 
this evidence the Office of War Informa- 
tion rejected such inappropriate 
proposals as the one that a publicity 
campaign be instituted to stigmatize 
war workers frequently absent as 
malingerers or slackers (44). Among 
other research projects were the follow- 
ing: intensive interviews with repre- 
sentative samples of workers to reveal 
the level of morale in major industries; 
case studies of individual plants; and 
evaluation of specific morale-building 
devices such as awards, movies, music, 
and the like. 

The importance attached to the media 
of communication in maintaining 
civilian morale during war is reflected 
in the work carried out by social 
psychologists in this field. The earlier 
research on problems of radio was 
continued; in the motion picture 
industry social scientists worked closely 
with the Hollywood Writers Mobiliza- 
tion and others to maximize the con- 
tribution of movies to winning the war, 
the establishment of the Hollywood 
Quarterly* being a postwar offspring 
of this marriage; and understanding 
*Address: University of California Press, 


Los Angeles, California. 
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of the effects of newspapers on morale 
was furthered by such work as F. H. 
Allport’s study of the effect of war 
news headlines upon morale, a study 
which led to a modification of the policy 
of the Navy in regard to the release of 
news of losses (1, 2). 


2. Combatting Demoralization 

To maintain high national morale it 
was not sufficient to think simply in 
terms of morale-building techniques. 
Also required were defensive measures 
against conditions producing demora- 
lization. The disruptive effects on 
morale caused by rumor and by inter- 
group conflicts were investigated from 
the outset of the war by social psycholo- 
gists, though these activities were 
carried out almost entirely under non- 
governmental — sponsorship. The 
development of “rumor clinics,” for 
example, in which newspapers published 
rumors branded as such, followed the 
work of G. W. Allport and of Knapp 
(46). Of special value to the Office of 
Price Administration were the findings 
resulting from research conducted by 
F. H. Allport and his associates at 
Syracuse University concerning the 
extent of public acceptance of rumors 
about waste and special privilege as 
related to the rationing program. 
Interest in rumor waned, however, as 
victory became more certain, and the 
few projects undertaken by the govern- 
ment were soon abandoned. Wartime 
work on rumor was mainly practical, 
theoretical advances being left for a later 
time. But with the recent publication of 
a systematic study of rumor by Allport 
and Postman (4), the theoretical fruits of 
this wartime work are being realized. 

Even though Hitler’s program of 
“ divide and conquer” made it all too 
clear how disastrous to national unity 
friction between groups can be and 
though social psychologists had 


developed techniques for keeping the 
government informed about the state 
of intergroup tensions, relatively little 
research on minority problems was 
undertaken by governmental agencies. 
Notable exceptions to this trend were 
the Army’s study concerning the effects 
of various types and degrees of segrega- 
tion of troops and a significant in- 
vestigation of the causes of anti- 
Semitism conducted by the Office of 
War Information (17). A more en- 
during development in the field of 
inter-group relations was the establish- 
ment in 1944 of a permanent “ action- 
research” organization, the Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress. 
Working as a research arm of an action 
agency, the Commission was set up to 
diagnose needs for action on minority 
problems and to evaluate the effects 
of remedial efforts (9). Another Jewish 
organization, the American Jewish 
Committee, has also sponsored an 
extensive research program on certain 
problems of anti-semitism. Investiga- 
tions stimulated by this organization 
have centered primarily upon an evalua- 
tion of the mass media of communica- 
tion as a means for improving inter- 
group attitudes and upon a clinical 
analysis of the personality structure of 
bigots (74, 32). Although Negro-white 
relations were laden with emotions, 
especially in industrial centers like 
Detroit, the knowledge and research 
skills of social scientists were rarely 
brought to bear significantly in the 
design of administrative actions. It 
was only after the race riot in Detroit 
that a comprehensive program of fact 
finding was established there. 


3. Enemy Morale and Psychological 
Warfare 
The war witnessed extensive expan- 
sion of what is known as psychological 
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warfare, including such techniques as 
short-wave propaganda, dropping leaf- 
lets or planting rumors behind enemy 
lines, and informing the enemy that 
specific cities would be bombed. Recog- 
nition of the importance of psycho- 
logical warfare led the Navy, for 
example, to assign to the staff of the 
Commander in Chief a social psycho- 
logist to advise on such matters. Though 
preparation of propaganda to be 
directed against the enemy was carried 
out by people with such varied 
experience as advertising, newspaper 
and radio work, military careers, and 
social psychology, the last few months 
of the war saw a social psychologist 
become chiefly responsible for deter- 
mining the week-by-week propaganda 
policy for the United States Govern- 
ment. Social psychologists also held 
important positions in the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Psychological 
Warfare Division of the Army, the 
Office of War Information, and other 
agencies involved in psychological war- 
fare. 

Several research techniques were 
employed to find weak spots in the 
psychological armor of the enemy. To 
find out how to make individuals or 
units surrender more quickly, captured 
letters and diaries were analyzed, 
prisoners interviewed, and enemy news- 
papers systematically studied. Research 
on the cultural peculiarities of different 
nationality groups proved helpful. One 
interesting development consisted of 
group experiments with members of 
different nationality groups living in 
the United States. In the Office of 
Strategic Services such research was 
combined with an intensive training 
program for personnel who would work 
in the various theaters of operation. 

One of the largest research organiza- 
tions employing social psychologists 
was the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring 





Service (later known as Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service) under the 
research direction of Goodwin Watson. 
Making use of techniques developed at 
the Princeton Listening Center, this 
organization undertook systematic 
monitoring and analysis of broadcasts 
from foreign countries in order to 
provide officials in the various war 
agencies with intelligence concerning 
enemy propaganda, military intentions, 
enemy morale, and other data valuable 
in psychological warfare. The half- 
million words of raw material reaching 
this office every twenty-four hours were 
sorted, pieced together and checked by 
analysts especially trained to ascertain 
the significance of changes in the 
patterning and emphasis of such 
material. Enemy broadcasts which 
contained clues to important changes in 
the war situation received first attention. 
Regular daily and weekly reports on 
the enemy’s morale and intentions were 
given to key governmental officials. 
Because sources of information from 
inside enemy lines in the Far East were 
limited, radio analysis was especially 
important in those theaters. When 
Japan turned its attention to Australia 
early in the Pacific war, its military 
attacks upon that continent were pre- 
saged by a propaganda barrage begin- 
ning about a month earlier. This 
sudden barrage in late December, 1941, 
was duly reported to the proper officials. 
In much the same way, Japanese 
military attacks on the Netherlands 
East Indies were preceded by a barrage 
of propaganda to that area. Similar 
evaluation of Axis broadcasts, however, 
enabled the Foreign Broadcast Moni-, 
toring Service through the autumn and 
winter of 1942-43 to give assurance that 
Japan was not planning an immediate 
invasion of India. Although circum- 
stances seemed propitious for such an 
attempt, the analysts could show that 
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the Japanese had not stepped up their 
propaganda to India when the monsoon 
ended. These are but examples of many 
similar services rendered by this agency. 

A monumental research project 
designed to evaluate the effect of 
bombing on national morale was 
carried through immediately after the 
war by the Morale Division of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
under the direction of Likert (71). In 
both Germany and Japan a large staff 
of America’s leading social scientists 
systematically appraised the effects of 
strategic bombing on the will of those 
countries to resist. Especially note- 
worthy is the excellent research design 
employed on this project. Intensive 
interviews were conducted with repre- 
sentative samples of the populations of 
these countries, so selected as to permit 
strict comparisons of morale among 
people who had experienced different 
types and amounts of bombing. To 
supplement these data captured letters 
and official documents were analyzed; 
this analysis made possible an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of counter- 
measures taken by German and 
Japanese authorities. Because it is the 
first quantitative comparative analysis 
of the values and motives of people in 
different countries, this project will 
stand as a milestone in the history of 
social psychology. It maps out, more- 
over, research methods that can lead 
to a quantitative approach to the study 
of national character. 


4. Military Administration 

The sudden expansion of the Armed 
Forces necessitated by America’s rapid 
transition from peace to war created 
many problems of social organization. 
The proper placement of men, the main- 
tenance of their morale, the building 
of group spirit—these are but a few of 
the tasks that had to be performed. 


With the military occupation of 
countries held by the enemy, new 
difficulties arose. In addition to the 
problems of administration within the 
Armed Forces, military leaders en- 
countered all the difficulties involved 
in the military government of occupied 
countries. 

An excellent example of the use of 
social science research in military 
administration is provided by the work 
done by the Research Branch of the 
Information and Education Division of 
the War Department (69). This group 
of social scientists organized and main- 
tained a research program designed to 
keep policy makers in the War Depart- 
ment informed about the needs, infor- 
mation, and morale of army personnel 
both in this country and in various 
theaters of war. By using these research 
facilities it was possible to evaluate 
quantitatively the effects of informa- 
tional and educational programs among 
the troops, the adequacy of recreational 
facilities in the various military estab- 
lishments, and the prevalence of 
demoralizing “ gripes” or irritations. 
Two rather dramatic examples of the 
practical usefulness of this type of 
research relate to the demobilization 
of the army. Two or three years before 
the end of the war a representative 
cross-section of the soldiers were asked 
whether they would like to get more 
education after the war. A full analysis 
of the responses to this and other 
questions led to an estimate that seven 
per cent of the soldiers would go back 
to full-time school if they were given a 
moderate governmental subsidy. In 
drawing up legislation for veterans, this 
figure was used by the President and 
Congress in estimating its cost. In spite 
of the fact that the educational subsidy 
finally embodied in the legislation was 
much more generous than originally 
contemplated, post-war statistics of 
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full-time school attendance by veterans 
are only about two or three per cent 
higher than the ones originally reported. 
The Information and Education Divi- 
sion was also asked to survey soldiers 
in order to develop a system of discharge 
that could be predicted to minimize 
complaints regarding the order of 
release from the Army. A thorough 
study was initiated in the fall of 1943 
which resulted in a point system of 
discharge. The press, the general public, 
and the soldiers gave this system 
remarkably strong support, and the 
inevitable complaints about demobiliza- 
tion criticized its general slowness rather 
than the order in which individual 
soldiers were released. Of the various 
research methods developed by this 
group during the war the most widely 
publicized is a new technique for scaling 
attitudes (34). 

The Armed Forces also made exten- 
sive use of psychologists in their testing 


program. Most of these tests con- 
cerned ability, aptitude, literacy, and 
the like. These do not fall within the 
scope of social psychology, so they will 


not be discussed here. A few tests, 
however, are of direct interest to social 
psychologists. The testing program 
designed by the Classification and 
Replacement Branch of the Adjutant 
General’s office, designed to discover 
potential leaders, is an example. Among 
the instruments this group found useful 
were the following: A General Survey 
Test of educational background; a 
Biographical Information Blank, elici- 
ting a candidate’s attitudes toward 
himself, toward other people, and 
toward the work and career of an 
officer; an Officer Evaluation Report, 
giving ratings from the candidate’s 
superior officers; and a session with an 
Interview Board during which ratings 
were made from a group discussion. 
Traditional selection procedures had 


resulted in the acceptance of officers 
of whom thirty per cent were below a 
given standard. Evaluation of the 
effectiveness of these new testing pro- 
cedures revealed that fewer than two 
per cent of accepted officers were below 
this same standard (11). 

Testing methods were also developed 
in the War Department for the detec- 
tion of incipient army criminals. The 
registrant’s answers to  multiple- 
response and single-choice descriptive 
items on a Biographical Case History 
sheet indicated the likelihood of his 
becoming a moral casualty while in the 
service. Efforts to validate this instru- 
ment revealed that, while the Army 
accepted many incipient criminals, the 
number was significantly reduced 
through use of the Biographical Case. 
History sheet (10). 

Early in the war it was found that 
military operations required the rapid 
organization of liberated and conquered 
peoples. Thus, in the Italian campaign 
and later in France, the Army made use 
of public opinion techniques to obtain 
important intelligence regarding prob- 
lems of civil administration. Growing 
out of this experience occupation 
authorities conducted public opinion 
polls periodically in Germany, following 
the end of the war. Attempting to shape 
an intelligent re-education program 
governing officials have had conducted 
special studies on the problems of 
re-educating German youth and 
prisoners-of-war (57). Leighton’s work, 
conducted in the Poston Relocation 
Center, provided administrators in 
occupied territories with findings and 
principles to guide their work and gave 
social scientists an important case study 
of social organization under stress (52). 


5. International relations 
The whole question of national 
character was forced to the top of 
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research programs by the demands of 
psychological warfare and military 
operations in foreign lands. The 
preparation of propaganda campaigns 
against the enemy, maintenance of 
friendly relations with allies, adminis- 
tration of occupied territories, and 
many other tasks of waging war could 
not be effective if carried out in the 
absence of cultural understanding. 
Moreover, it was evident that the way 
in which these matters were handled 
would have profound effects upon the 
postwar relations among _ nations. 
Throughout the war there was close 
cooperation between anthropologists 
and social psychologists on these prob- 
lems. The intensive training of per- 
sonnel assigned to work in various 
countries, given by the Office of 
Strategic Services, has already been 
mentioned. Less intensively, évVery 
soldier was prepared for cultural 
differences he would find in the countries 
where he was stationed. Training 
booklets were prepared describing 
national traits briefly and simply but 
with close attention to most of the 
everyday “ peculiarities” that would 
be obvious to the visiting soldier. In 
England public opinion surveys were 
used to record attitudinal, social, and 
emotional reactions of both soldiers 
and civilians to the wholesale trans- 
planting of Americans to that country. 
Some of the theoretical and technical 
issues raised by this work were dis- 
cussed by Klineberg in his presidential 
address in 1944 before the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues (45). 

Public opinion in the United States 
as it affected international relations was 
followed closely throughout the war by 
social psychologists. The State Depart- 
ment made regular use of public opinion 
data collected by the major polling 
organizations and other research 


groups. While the details of these 
projects are still not public knowledge, 
it is known that information about 
American attitudes toward international 
problems was used in discussions among 
American officials and other members 
of the Big Three. Bruner’s interpetive 
summary of much of this work is an 
outstanding contribution to the field 
(26). 

The military and political importance 
of relations between the United States 
and other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere was recognized long before 
Pearl Harbor. To maintain cooperative 
relations among the American countries 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was established. This 
agency employed social psychologists 
to assist in planning its informational 
program for Latin America. In the 
early phases, the uses of communication 
facilities—radio, newspaper, and maga- 
zines—in the Latin American countries 
were studied. Before the Foreign 
Broadcast Monitoring Service was 
established, psychologists in the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs analysed German radio broad- 


-casts to South America, to learn what 


kind of German propaganda was being 
channeled there. These data helped to 
guide the development of effective 
counter-propaganda. A final task of 
psychologists in this agency was the 
systematic analysis of the content of 
the agency’s own radio, press, and 
motion picture output, to indicate its 
probable effectiveness and to suggest 
modifications of policy. 

A rather unusual application of the 
technique of sample surveys was made 
by an inter-governmental commission 
of social scientists appointed to verify 
the election registers in Greece before 
the plebiscite on the return of the King. 
In order to check the adequacy of the 
registers a representative sample of the 
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population was interviewed, and the 
information thus obtained was com- 
pared with the registers. As a result of 
these comparisons it was concluded 
that the registers were hopelessly out of 
date; many registered persons no longer 
lived in the area and many who were 
unregistered now lived there. These 
findings were the basis for directing 
new registers to be drawn up, and an 
analysis of the new registers showed 
them to be highly accurate. This 
commision made no systematic analysis, 
however, of the voting in the actual 
plebiscite. 

As a result of the wartime advances 
in the techniques of sample surveys in 
America and in other countries, it is 
now possible to conduct comparable 
public opinion surveys in a number of 
countries. George Gallup has been 
most active in this work in America, 
and several American social psycho- 
logists have cooperated closely with 
Radvanyi in establishing an Jnter- 
national Journal of Public Opinion and 
Attitude Research* in Mexico City. 
Since the war, two large conferences 
have been held to advance sample 
survey research both in the United 
States and throughout the world. 


6. Domestic attitudes, needs, and infor- 

mation 

Social management in a democratic 
society in periods of crisis runs the 
grave risk of getting out of touch with 
the people. Problems of serious impor- 
tance have to be solved quickly and 
upon the basis of information often not 
widely available to the population at 
large. Yet, if administrative programs 
are designed without full regard for 
public reactions, they may undermine 
morale and lead to. waste and social 





*Address: International Journal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research, Donato Guerra I, Desp. 
207, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


inefficiency. In response to pressures 
deriving from these facts, the use of 
sample surveys to provide objective 
information about public needs, 
opinions, attitudes, knowledge, and 
reactions experienced phenomenal 
growth during the war. The pioneer 
work of the Department of Agriculture, 
through its Division of Program Sur- 
veys, was extended and applied im- 
mediately to this task. The Office of 
Facts and Figures (later known as the 
Office of War Information) organized 
a polling organization under the super- 
vision of Elmo Wilson, and facilities 
of the various private polling organiza- 
tions, notably the National Opinion 
Research Center, were also made 
available to governmental agencies. 
The number of administrative problems 
studied and their variety were impres- 
sive. Among the agencies that made 
use of studies of public opinion were: 
the Departments of State, Treasury, 
War, Navy, Commerce, Agriculture; 
the Federal Reserve Board, Office of 
Price Administration, War Production 
Board, Office of War Information, and 
Federal Communication Commission. 
Only a few of the more significant 
programs can be described here. 
Social psychologists provided infor- 
mation on the state of public opinion 
for President Roosevelt from the time 
of the outbreak of war in Europe until 
his death. This work was not carried 
on through any governmental agency 
nor with any governmental funds but 
solely on a private basis. The President 
was kept regularly informed of public 
reactions to progress of the war and to 
domestic and foreign policies concerned 
with the war. Information sent him or 
requested by the White House included 
studies on the intensity and Solidity of 
opinion and the adequacy and accuracy 
of public knowledge as it related to 


specific legislative programs or policies. 
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Plans have been drawn up to publish 
more fully the material obtained during 
this period, together with the use to 
which it was demonstrably put. 

Working directly with various govern- 
mental agencies was the Surveys 
Division of the Domestic Branch of 
the Office of War Information, a 
research organization created to provide 
an objective evaluation of the informa- 
tional campaigns directed toward the 
American public (44). Its activities 
consisted mainly of three types: market 
research, opinion and attitude studies, 
and intensive social science research, 
all based upon the interviewing method. 
An especially valuable type of service 
consisted of pre-tests of material to be 
distributed among the population to 
determine its effectiveness before mass 
production and distribution were 
undertaken. Investigation of the effects 
of the security of information (“ don’t 
talk’) program, for example, was 
carried out with a small audience before 
its release; various forms of instruc- 
tions planned for use in the Office of 
Price Administration’s rationing book- 
let were tested; and new income tax 
blanks were tried out in advance of 
their adoption. The effectiveness of 
the distribution of informational 
material through given media was also 
determined. An instance of this type 
of research was the study to determine 
how many posters mailed from 
Washington were actually displayed in 
store windows across the nation during 
the week they were scheduled to appear. 
Finally, evaluations were made of the 
actual impact of the informational 
campaigns upon the public. To accom- 
plish this goal, repeated tests were made 
of the level of popular understanding 
of such matters as the causes of infla- 
tion and of popular participation in 
various governmental programs. 

An especially acute need for informa- 
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tion about public attitudes, motives, 
and reactions was experienced by those 
agencies concerned with the production 
and distribution of food. Mobilization 
for total war required considerable 
changes both in methods of food pro- 
duction and in eating behavior. Yet. 
resistances to both types of changes were 
great. Information was needed to 
reveal the sources of these resistances 
and to provide techniques whereby they 
might be overcome. Reliance, for 
example, upon manipulation of prices 
to increase the production of certain 
foods was found to be only partially 
effective in getting farmers to increase 
production when it was necessary for 
them to hire groups of workers against 
whom they held prejudices. Similarly, 
advertisements or appeals through the 
mass media were found to have only 
limited effectiveness in getting people 
to eat types of foods not customarily 
a part of their diets. Anthropologists 
and social psychologists working 
together as the Committee on Food 
Habits of the National Research 
Council provided important basic 
knowledge about the dynamics of food 


-habits (62). More specific evaluation 


of the effectiveness of nutritional pro- 
grams and of measures to increase 
agricultural production was conducted 
by the Division of Program Surveys in 
a series of investigations for the War 
Food Administration (16). 


7. Psychological problems of a wartime 

economy 

Perhaps most noteworthy of all the 
domestic research making use of sample 
surveys was that focused on solving 
problems of economic behavior. 
Bringing together economists and social 
psychologists, a truly new field of 
research developed within the Govern- 
ment during the war to cope with the 
economic dislocations created by the 
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war. As a forerunner of subsequent 
research, Katona published in 1942 a 
theoretical, and yet highly practical, 
book on the psychological-economic 
problems of inflation control (41). 
Later, he conducted studies of the 
pricing behavior of retailers under 
wartime restrictions, providing the 
Office of Price Administration with 
valuable information (42). Hilgard, in 
his presidential address before the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, described some of the 
major developments in the study of 
economic behavior with special 
reference to the practical values of such 
research in the future (39). 
Responsibility for the allocation of 
raw materials in such a way as to 
minimize civilian hardship fell to the 
lot of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments of the War Production Board. 
Although economic problems held high 
priority in the thinking of this agency, 
psychological questions of deprivation 
were also of major importance. It was 
found from national interview surveys, 
for example, that certain shortages— 
such as bobby-pins, a critical item for 
women—were quite bothersome and 
that they could be relieved by using 
very little strategic material. Studies of 
consumer need and buying habits also 
affected public policy, encouraging 
production of low-cost clothing for 
women, children, and factory workers. 
These surveys provided estimates of 
demand and showed more clearly than 
any other evidence available how much 
the low priced lines were being sacrificed 
to higher priced lines. It was also 
proven that the people whose incomes 
were still low were the ones who were 
forced into the highest percentage of 
increase in their clothing costs. A farm 
supply survey helped to modify policy 
by showing that certain orders, under 
which farmers were to get supplies, 





were ineffective. The supply of lumber 
to farmers, for example, would have 
been drastically cut if the survey had 
not established farmers’ needs at a 
level which forbade this cut. Later 
surveys studied the problems of recon- 
version and their data were used in 
establishing price policies as well as in 
determining consumers’ relative needs 
for various reconversion items (63). 

Investigation of the determinants of 
spending and saving helped the 
Treasury, Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Office of Price Administration to 
anticipate inflationary developments 
and to devise combative programs. 
Sample survey techniques obtained 
accurate information about the distri- 
bution among the population of liquid 
asset holdings and about the plans and 
motivational influences working on 
people who held among them various 
portions of the nation’s total liquid 
assets. Major responsibility for divert- 
ing consumer income from spending to 
saving was assumed by the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury Department. 
This agency employed the research 
services of the Division of Program 
Surveys to make periodic sample 
surveys to obtain information basic to 
the setting of policy in regard to the 
War Bond program. A wide variety of 
research projects was undertaken for 
this purpose. Educational and selling 
campaigns were evaluated. The moti- 
vations of bond buying and redeeming 
were studied so that principles could be 
established for advertising themes and 
promotion. Of particular significance 
was the study of the working of social 
pressure through such devices as 
personal solicitation or the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Predictions of future 
bond sales and redemptions guided 
policy in advance of the development 
of new trends. Throughout the war 
social psychologists, economists, and 
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the administrators in charge of the war 
finance program worked closely to- 
gether in a highly effective program of 
research and action (23). Plans are now 
developed for the publication of 
a major volume reporting these 
results. 

From this wartime experience the 
Federal Reserve Board has developed 
a series of research projects to provide 
current information about the distri- 
bution of liquid assets, income, and of 


savings’ rates among the population, 
along with the motivational deter- 
minants of these phenomena. Economic 
theory concerning, for example, the 
role of rates of saving among various 
segments of the population in the 
determination of business cycles can 
now be tested empirically. Continued 
use of these procedures should result 
in a rapid expansion of economic 
theory based on a more firm empirical 
ground (28). 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The effects of the war upon depart- 
mental organization within the univer- 
sities are not yet clear. Certain trends, 
however, seem to be developing. 
Probably the most important of these 
is the tendency for the traditional 
boundaries between various academic 
disciplines to be broken. One experi- 
ment in this line being watched with 
particular interest is the new Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard 
University. Here the older Department 
of Sociology has been combined with 
those parts of the Departments of 
Anthropology and Psychology that deal 
with social and clinical phenomena. 
Other indications point to an increase 
in the number of research organizations 
working along inter-disciplinary lines. 
In the field of industrial relations, for 
example, this development has pro- 
ceeded in several institutions. Out- 
standing are the Industrial Relations 
Section at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Industrial 


Relations Center at the University of 


Chicago. In these and other similar 
centers, economists, sociologists, and 
psychologists are combining their infor- 
mation and techniques to study the 
problems of labor-management rela- 
tions. 

This attack on practical problems 


rather than purely theoretical ones 
typifies another development in the 
universities. Facilities are being pro- 
vided more and more for a combination 
of the traditional academic activities 
with research on concrete problems in 
the community. The establishment of 
the Research Center for Group Dyna- 
mics at the Massachusetts Institute. of 
Technology by the late Kurt Lewin 
illustrates this trend (53). Organized 
to develop basic concepts and tech- 
niques for studying group dynamics in 
industry, education, government, and 
community life, thts Center carries out 
research projects in these various 
groups as well as in the laboratory. 
Businesses, community groups, educa- 
tional organizations, and governmental 
agencies serve as “ field cooperators ” 
to provide research and training oppor- 
tunities. The newly established Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan is another example of this 
trend. The key professional staff of 
this Center hold appointments in the 
various departments of social science 
while the Center maintains a field staff 
of interviewers in every section of the 
country. Under the supervision of 
Likert, this organisation conducts 
research on a wide variety of social and 
economic problems. 
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The professional and organizational 
activities of social psychologists have 
centered increasingly since 1939 in the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. Founded in 1936 by a 
small group of people who were con- 
vinced that psychology could contribute 
more to the solution of social problems 
than it had yet done, the Society rapidly 
grew in size and importance as the war 
developed. By 1942 virtually all psycho- 
logists engaged in work on _ social 


SUMMARY AND 


Since 1939 American social psy- 
chology has undergone rapid growth. 
The invention and refinement of tech- 
niques of research have progressed to 
such an extent that many social 
psychological problems previously 
amenable only to descriptive treatment 
can now be studied both quantitatively 
and experimentally. Partly as a result 
of these methodological advances and 
partly as a stimulus to them has been 
the increasing application of social 
science research to more and more of 
the critical problems of modern society. 

Prior to the war, men of practical 
affairs relied very little” upon the 
services or advice of social psychologists. 
During the war, in a period of extreme 
crisis, social scientists were called upon 
to apply their special knowledge and 
skills to urgent social problems. On the 
whole, they “ proved their worth” so 
that their services were in increasing 
demand as administrators learned more 
and more about what could be done. 
With the end of the war and with the 
apparent easing of the crisis social 
psychologists have returned in large 
numbers to universities. Compared to 
the period before the war, however, the 
involvement of social psychologists in 
practical problems of social manage- 
ment is now high. 





problems were affiliated with this 
organization. During the war the 
American Psychological Association 
underwent a basic reorganization and 
in the new structure the Society became 
a Division -within the more inclusive 
body of psychologists. At the same 
time a new Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology was established, but 
it is not yet clear what different func- 
tions the two social psychological 
organizations will perform. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The concentration upon problems of 
social technology has aroused concern 
in many quarters that basic social 
science may be allowed to lag. If social 
psychologists devote major energy to 
the solution of specific practical prob- 
lems of immediate urgency, will the 
longer-term development of funda- 
mental principles be retarded? A 
dogmatic answer at this time would be 
unwarranted. It is clear that the major 
scientific contributions during the war 
were methodological rather than 


‘theoretical, but it is still too soon to 


know whether this emphasis resulted 
from a pre-war lag, of methodology 
behind theory, which needed adjustment 
or whether there is something intrinsic 
to applied research that stimulates the 
development of methodology at the 
expense of theory. 

To many psychologists, however, the 
whole question is improperly put, for 
the traditional distinction between pure 
and applied research now appears less 
clear. The fact that the subject matter 
of social science must be society and 
the fact that its methods are becoming 
increasingly those of experimentation 
have combined to produce a realization 
that even pure social science must 
inevitably be related to the problems of 
social technology. The experimental 
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method implies the ability to produce 
change, but significant changes cannot 
be produced in society except through 
those responsible for social action. 
Simply for the advancement of a pure 
social science, therefore, social scientists 
must do much the same things that have 
been thought to characterize applied 
research. 

This state of affairs has brought forth 
a final problem that may serve to 
characterize American social psychology 
today. Changes cannot be produced 
in society even for scientific purposes 
without regard for their effects upon 
groups and individuals. Moreover, in 
a democratic society the people affected 
by such experimental manipulation 
must have the ultimate authority to 
determine whether or not such experi- 


ments will take place. As _ social 
psychology begins to work with more and 
more significant problems the conse- 
quences of experimental manipulation 
become more serious. Thus, the social 
scientist must conduct his experiments 
within limits imposed both by his own 
sense of responsibility toward other 
people and by the controls imposed by 
society. At one time many believed that 
groups would not permit significant ex- 
perimentation upon themselves by some 
outsider, but experience in recent years 
suggests that, as social scientists demon- 
strate their ability to help solve the 
urgent problems confronted by groups, 
these groups will request experimental 
analysis of their problems and will 
cooperate closely in genuinely scientific 
experiments. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE 
OF THE HUMAN SCIENCES 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


At the meeting of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in October of 1946 the 
French delegation proposed that an investigation be undertaken to consider the possibilities of 
establishing international scientific laboratories in fields of research where international cooperation 
is essential for the development of science. The proposal was unanimously accepted by the Council, 
and various groups of scientists were requested by the U.N. Secretariat to explore the possibilities 
in each of several fields. 

To initiate such work in the social sciences Dr. Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary General of 
the United Nations, asked the International Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues to sound out opinions among social scientists around the world and to draw up a 
Proposal for the consideration of the Economic and Social Council. After extensive correspondence 
and a series of conferences a Proposal was submitted to the United Nations. 

The editors believe that the document is of such importance to the social sciences that it deserves 
widespread publicity. It is hoped that reactions and suggestions of social scientists around the world 
will be transmitted both to the United Nations and to the Committee which drew up the Proposal. 
Correspondence with the United Nations should be sent to Dr. Julian Huxley, Director General of 
UNESCO, 17 Avenue Kleber, Paris (16e), or Dr. Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary General, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. Dr. Jerome S. Bruner, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, should receive correspondence directed toward 
the Committee. 

There follows the text of the Proposal together with the Letter of Transmittal. 


June 5, 1947. 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY GENERAL, 
UNITED NATIONS, 
LAKE SUCCESS, NEW YORK. 
My dear Dr. Laugier: 

I have the honor of transmitting to you a Draft Proposal for the establishment 
of a United Nations Institute of the Human Sciences which our Committee has 
prepared at your request. The Draft Proposal represents the collaborative efforts 
of a hundred scientists in some two dozen nations. Their ideas, so far as prac- 
ticable, are embodied in this document. Its preparation has been supervised by 
the International Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, a Division of the American Psychological Association. 

In drawing up the Draft Proposal, the Committee h s been greatly helped by 
many correspondents abroad, almost too numerous to 11ention. In addition, we 
have been fortunate to have been able to organize conferences on the Proposal 
with scientists from several countries who have been visiting the United States. 
It has been our objective to incorporate in the Proposal the dominant ideas of 
our colleagues both in the United States and in the other United Nations. Inevi- 
tably, the final document which has emerged reflects the Committee’s editing and 
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its own understanding of the views of colleagues. Ideally, a conference of scien- 
tists might have been held to alter the Proposal to such a form that joint endorse- 
ment would have been possible; but time has not permitted. The document we 
are submitting, though it reflects trends of thinking in the human sciences in many 
countries, is ultimately one for which we must take full responsibility. 

It has been a privilege for us to have participated in this pioneering venture. 
Your warm support and the generous grant made to the Committee by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs have aided us in completing this work. 

The Committee wishes to pay tribute to the memory of one of its most dis- 
tinguished and loyal members, the late Professor Kurt Lewin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose sudden death in February, 1947, was a serious loss 


to the cause of international understanding. 


Respectfully yours, 


JEROME S. BRUNER, Chairman, 


International Committee 


Gorpon W. ALLport, Harvard University 
Dorwin CARTWRIGHT, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
RONALD Lippitt, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Rosert B. MacLeop, McGill University 
DonaLD V. MCGRANAHAN, Harvard University 
GARDNER Murpny, City College of New York 
THEODORE Newcoms, University of Michigan 
Muza Fer SHeriF, University of Ankara 
JEAN STOETZEL, University of Bordeaux 
Goopwin Watson, Columbia University 
ReEnsis Likert, University of Michigan, 

ex-officio, Chairman of the Society 


THE PROPOSAL 


One of the gravest among the prob- 
lems of our times is the imbalance 
which has developed between our 
knowledge of the physical environment 
and our knowledge of man and his 
social environment. Although, on the 
one hand, the development of the 
natural sciences has given man the 
possibility of controlling his physical 
environment, the human sciences, on 
the other, have lagged dangerously 
behind. Mankind now has under its 
command the tools for self-destruction, 
the same tools which can be used for 
the benefit of humanity. Only if the 
human sciences provide man with a 
knowledge of himself can he gain the 
self-control necessary to avoid war and 
destruction and to use his environment 
in his own behalf. 


Good will and the desire to avoid an 
atomic catastrophe are not enough. 
Too often the mere wish for peace has 
proved insufficient as a bulwark against 
war. Our failures have resulted from a 
faulty knowledge of how to convert 
good will into constructive and peace- 
ful behavior. The human sciences have 
not as yet provided the requisite 
knowledge. 

It is to this problem, then, that the 
present Report addresses itself. The 
Report sets forth a proposal for the 
establishment of an Institute of the 
Human Sciences under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations. The human 
sciences deal with the study of human 
relations. | Psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, anthropology, history, peda- 
gogics—these and other fields are parts 
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of the human sciences insofar as they 
are concerned with the investigation of 
human relations. 

In no sense is the Report a blueprint 
for an Institute of the Human Sciences. 
It sets forth in Part I some of the reasons 
why such an Institute is urgently 
needed and why, to be fully effective, an 
Institute will require international 


auspices and participation. Part II 
comprises an outline of research pro- 
jects which, in the judgment of con- 
sulting scientists in two dozen countries, 
are most in need of investigation on an 
international scale. In Part III will be 
found a series of recommendations for 
establishing and administering such an 
Institute. 


PART I: WHY AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE ? 


The past two decades have witnessed 
a striking growth in the human sciences. 
New instruments of research—tech- 
niques of observation, interviewing, 
assessment, diagnosis, sampling, and 
quantification—have been developed 
and applied to crucial social and human 
problems in many countries. The war 
years hastened this growth. Scientists 
from different disciplines were brought 
together to work on vital war research: 
child care, industrial morale, leader- 
ship selection, dietary habits, com- 
munity cooperation, and a host of other 
practical problems. At the same time 
the development of a solid body of 
empirical research in the human 
sciences has been accompanied by a 
decline in traditional theoretical con- 
troversy founded more upon specula- 
tion than upon knowledge. 

If such growth is to continue, if the 
human sciences are to reach the 
maturity required by the pressing 
problems of our day, internationaliza- 
tion of research activities is essential. 
Specifically, equalization of research 
resources is required if scientists of the 
world are to contribute maximally to 
the growth of the human sciences. The 
human sciences, moreover, depend for 
advancement upon the analysis of 
comparative data, observations, and 
studies carried out in different cultural 
settings. Without internationalization 
such comparative data, the analogue of 
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the controlled experiment in natural 
science, cannot be achieved. Finally, 
the efficiency of investigation can be 
vastly increased by organizing research 
work on international lines. In an effort 
to underline the urgent importance of 
an international Institute of the Human 
Sciences, the section which follows 
treats these problems in more detail. 

A few words must first be said about 
the functions and operation of the 
Institute as here proposed. The primary 
function of such an Institute is the 
planning and implementation of basic 
research in the human sciences—in 
short, the provision of a vehicle for 
international planning and _ joint 
research among the scientists of the 
world. By these activities and through 
the provision of research and training 
facilities, it will inevitably serve to 
foster the development of the human 
sciences in all parts of the world. It is 
proposed that the Institute operate 
both with its own staff and through 


affiliated research centers already 
established in the various member 
nations. 


1. Provision of comparative data. 
Research in the human sciences is 
enriched and given full meaning in 
proportion to the breadth of the data 
on which it is based. Should one desire, 
for example, to generalize about the 
factors facilitating or mitigating adoles- 
cent crises, it does not suffice to study 
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adolescents in, say, New York, Samoa, 
or Bombay. A full understanding of 
adolescence can be achieved only by 
careful sampling and analysis of adoles- 
cent behavior in various cultures under 
various methods of child rearing. Such 
comparative analysis underlies the very 
nature of the balanced experiment in 
the human sciences. Without the 
possibility of carrying out research 
internationally, there can be no 
adequate sampling of comparative data. 
If for this reason alone an international 
Institute were established, its existence 
would be more than justified. 

2. Planning of Research Projects. 
The materials with which human scien- 
tists work are complex—human beings 
in their social setting. To the study of 
man there are many approaches, each 
one of them potentially enriching the 
other. Yet such mutual enrichment 
does not come about by chance. Effec- 
tive working contact between scientists 
in different countries is, at the present 
time, on a casual, almost accidental 
basis. Present media of contact such 
as exchange fellowships and _inter- 
national congresses do not provide a 
means for the planning of joint research. 
Yet the need for effective comparative 
data is so urgent that joint planning of 
research is not a luxury but a necessity. 
By providing international planning 
facilities which can focus the activities 
of scientists into common projects, 
the Institute will serve a long-felt need 
in the human sciences; for to achieve 
integrated planning on an international 
scale without the aid of an international 
research Institute is virtually impossible. 
Close and frequent consultation is 
required. Agreement on standard meth- 
ods of collecting data is a sine qua non. 
Rarely are such forms of cooperation 
achieved by informal means: alone. 

3. Collation of research data. At the 
present time, such comparative studies 


as exist are in fragmentary form and 
have not been systematically analyzed 
with a view to broader generalization. 
It is the exception for a single scientist 
or group of scientists in a single country 
to canvass the world literature on a 
subject in such a way as to extract its 
full meaning in terms of general laws 
of human behavior. Such parochialism 
is attributable to three causes: the 
difficulty of ascertaining the true com- 
parability of data from different 
sources, the national orientation of 
scientists in any given country, and the 
relatively narrow scope of investigation 
fostered by the various specific disci- 
plines within the human sciences such 
as anthropology, psychology, or socio- 
logy. Toward overcoming these diffi- 
ties an Institute can do much by joining 
together scientists representing different 
disciplines in different countries. 

4. Broadening scientific perspectives. 
Much enrichment can be achieved in 
the human sciences by bringing together 
scholars reflecting different cultural and 
intellectual traditions. The human 
sciences do not yet have the universality 
of approach of the natural sciences. 
The subject of man and society has long 
evoked among scientists as among 
laymen certain culturally bound per- 
spectives which have stood in the way 
of scientific and social progress. One 
way of transcending this disparity of 
cultural perspectives is to provide a 
means through which scientists of 
different nations can plan and work 
together on cooperative international 
research projects. An Institute of the 
Human Sciences will provide such a 
means. 

5. Facilitation of communication 
among research scientists. One of the 
greatest benefits which could derive 
from the foundation of an Institute 
would be the provision of “ clearing- 
house” facilities in certain basic 
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research areas. By maintaining and 
publishing continuing summaries of 
completed research and work in pro- 
gress, it would perform a true service, 
particularly for those scientists who do 
not have ready access to information 
about research in other countries. The 
fostering of international journals, the 
stimulation of cooperation and ex- 
change between editors of existing 
national journals, the translation and 
international circulation of certain basic 
texts and publications—these and other 
aids to international exchange among 
scientists would be fostered by an 
Institute of the sort discussed in these 
pages. 

6. Cultivation of inter-disciplinary 
research. The existing fragmentation 
of the human sciences into separate 
disciplines has been rather a conse- 
quence of the departmental organiza- 
tion of universities than of any natural 
development within the sciences. Each 
university department has cultivated 
its own specialty, often without regard 
for the work being done by neighboring 
departments of instruction and research. 
What has resulted is ‘“ departmen- 
talism,” a state of affairs which has 
done a grave disservice to the develop- 
ment of an integrated human science. 
Still further confusion arises from the 
differing bases of departmental organi- 
zation in different countries. What in 
one nation would be considered in the 
domain of psychiatry will in another be 
treated as child psychology, applied 
pedagogics, moral philosophy, or socio- 
logy. By providing leadership in 
research, publication, standards, and 
joint enterprise, the Institute will inevi- 
tably aid the tendency toward unifica- 
tion of these disciplines, a tendency 
which is now already apparent in many 
parts of the world. 

7. Defining research _ standards. 
Because of this semi-independent 
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growth of the various disciplines com- 
prising the human sciences, a lack of 
uniformity in research standards is not 
surprising. While some fields have 
developed strongly in the direction of 
breadth of investigation, others have 
specialized in the use of rigorous, if 
narrow, methodological tools. Each 
has its virtues. Yet all fields would be 
scientifically stronger if each could 
benefit from the other’s unique con- 
tributions. To define optimal research 
standards common to all fields of work 
within the human sciences is, however, 
a task requiring the joint efforts of 
representatives of the various con- 
stituent disciplines. Such efforts can 
be expected when scientists of different 
intellectual background work on com- 
mon problems and consider jointly the 
necessary changes in their traditional 
methods of investigation. Such defini- 
tion of standards is not only a necessary 
step in assuring complementary con- 
tributions by each part of the human 
sciences, but a basis for assessing the 
comparability of data gathered in 
different parts of the world. 

8. Establishment of central archives. 
A vital part of the “ clearing-house ” 
function of the institute is the establish- 
ment of basic archives in the human 
sciences. Workable compilations of 
comparative material on such diverse 
human activities as food habits, methods 
of rearing children, classroom pro- 
cedure, and the like simply do not now 
exist, valuable as they would be to 
scientists. Again, there is no central 
catalogue of film collections, _life- 
history archives, schoolbooks, maga- 
zines, government pampblets, and so 
on. A catalogue of this kind would 
vastly simplify the task of selecting and 
locating materials for research in various 
branches of the human sciences. 

9. Equalization of research facilities. 
The growth of the human sciences has 
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been more marked in some countries 
than in others. In a sense, this im- 
balance has been an accident of 
circumstances: war, occupation, in- 
adequate research facilities, insufficient 
personnel. Smaller nations have 
frequently lacked the resources to 
carry out more expensive forms of 
research and training in this crucial 
field. A United Nations Institute can 
to some extent overcome this condition 
by providing a common pool of 
specialized information, facilities, and 
research materials to be drawn 
upon equally by all participating 
nations. 

10. Provision of training facilities. 
Through the provision of fellowships 
and grants-in-aid, the Institute can 
afford training facilities for younger 
scientists from many countries. Such 
training in an international setting will 
assure research instruction of the 
broadest possible kind and will benefit 
the national development of science in 
all countries, particularly those with 
less well-developed training facilities. 

11. Formation of consultation and 
information services. In addition to its 
more purely scientific functions, the 
Institute can serve a long-felt need by 
providing expert consultation on prob- 
lems of human relations to national 


and international bodies in quest of 
expert advice. More particularly, such 
a consultation service should be made 
available to the specialized commissions 
of the United Nations. It is not here 
proposed that the research of the 
Institute be geared to the solution of 
short-run operations and policy prob- 
lems. Yet the scientists of the Institute 
might well prove useful in providing 
expert testimony on pending United 
Nations decisions. Finally, facilities 
should be created for the dissemination 
of scientific information to writers, 
educators, statesmen, and those pro- 
fessionally interested in the practical 
problems of human relations. 

One effect of the establishment of a 
United Nations Institute of the Human 
Sciences on world opinion should be 
remarked upon in conclusion. Men 
everywhere have come to fear the con- 
sequences of the tremendous strides 
being made in the physical sciences. 
They have come to fear science as a 
destructive force. The creation of an 
international scientific body by the 
United Nations devoted exclusively and 
unambiguously to mankind’s welfare 
must inevitably encourage millions of 
people who are now disheartened by 
the prospect of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 


PART II: ILLUSTRATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The projects discussed on the pages 
following are chosen for their social and 
scientific importance. They are but a 
sample of possible projects which 
might engage the efforts of the Institute. 
Their range encompasses a wide field: 
the nature of man’s social environment, 
the process of socialization and social 
learning, the basic characteristics of 
human relations and the pathological 
forms these assume under certain 
conditions, and the nature of contact 


between men of differing endowment 
and background. 

These projects reflect the combined 
judgments of scholars representing some 
fifty institutions of research and higher 
learning in two dozen countries; yet 
they are mentioned in the spirit of 
illustration and not as the only urgent 
projects worthy of early attention. 
Before final projects could be under- 
taken on an international plane, further 
conferences and consultation among par- 
ticipating scientists would be essential. 
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A. The Development of Constructive 
Human Relations in Childhood 
There are compelling reasons why 

international research in the human 
sciences should devote its attention to 
the study of children. Not only are 
children the future citizens and neigh- 
bors of the world, they are also that 
section of humanity which offers most 
hope for constructive and ameliorative 
action. 

Social scientists know that in a single 
generation it is possible, given ideal 
conditions, to have a world language, 
to build universal loyalty to a world 
state, and to eliminate most racial and 
national prejudices. They know equally 
well that the goal cannot be achieved 
in practice, for it is from their parents 
that children chiefly learn their social 
attitudes. The older generation un- 
fortunately inclines to be firmly set in 
its behavior. Although children, with 
their almost limitless plasticity, will 
acquire much of this burden, they still 
constitute the best possible focus for 
international efforts. Children can 
readily identify with symbols of world 
unity, even while holding inviolate their 
loyalty to family, neighborhood, or 


nation. Miultiple loyalties, especially 
for children, are not necessarily 
incompatible. 


To overlook children is to be grossly 
inefficient from the standpoint of social 
engineering. Twenty-five years is not 
too long to await results in the perspec- 
tive of social evolution. The children 
of today are the custodians of the 
United Nations of tomorrow. The 
problems we cannot solve they will 
inherit, and their ability to cope with 
these problems will exceed ours only if 
their loyalties are stronger and their 
initial training sounder. 

Many childhood problems which the 
nations have to face would be more 
easily solved if they could be approached 
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on the basis of a world-wide knowledge 
of children. We know, for instance, 
that delinquency in all lands is to a high 
degree a question of the upbringing of 
children. The same holds for mental 
health.: The problem of discovering the 
roots of maladjustment in different 
social settings is a crucial one. Com- 
parative and cooperative world-wide 
research on delinquency, mental hygiene 
and other problems of children would 
be definitely superior to any local study; 
it could progress faster, reach deeper, 
and point to a more reliable solution. 

There is a simple psychological 
reason why international bodies often 
tend to overlook children. Delegates 
assemble in an atmosphere of cameras, 
microphones, and bald heads. Where 
are the children? In an adult world, 
adults tend to forget them. It has been 
suggested, half seriously, that it would 
be well to arrange the entrances to the 
General Assembly, to the Security 
Council, and to Unesco Headquarters 
so that they might lead delegates twice 
a day through a nursery-school play 
yard—just as a reminder. 

By way of illustration, three possible 
research projects are here briefly 
presented to show the nature of the 
research required. 

1. Basic data on children’s group life. 
It is a fact that today we know more 
systematically about how certain 
animals live their daily lives throughout 
the year than about how children live. 
How does social life develop in infancy 
and childhood in different settings? 
How do group relations develop among 
children and between children and 
adults in the family and community? 
The world needs to know. Such studies 
of children carried out with samples 
selected on a world-wide basis would 
be of crucial importance. They should 
give us an insight into the structure of 
the groups in which the child actually 
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lives under different cultural, economic, 
and physical settings, and they should 
show us how he slowly grows into those 
group structures of adulthood which 
decide the fate of nations. Sufficient 
data are available to provide schemes 
for appropriate planning and execution 
of such research. 

2. The development of social ideals. 
Research during the past two decades 
has given us a certain amount of 
insight into the stages of development 
of social ideals in the child. We know 
that in Western culture the child is 
highly dominated by primitive egoism 
through the fifth year. The next stage 
often shows a group mindedness which 
again, around the age of eleven, turns 
toward a more balanced self-interest. 
The processes of conditioning involved 
in this transition are not well under- 
stood, nor do we have adequate com- 
parative data for generalization about 
child development in other cultures. 

The basic techniques used to deter- 
mine developmental changes are rela- 
tively simple and could be easily utilized 
in parallel form by students of child 
behavior in many countries on stratified 
samples of children of different 
nationality and cultural background. 
Comparable studies of the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward friendship 
groups, larger social groups, strangers 
and outsiders, would be of great help 
for planning and guidance in the field 
of mental health, delinquency, child 
welfare, and education. 

3. The development of international 
awareness. The success of the United 
Nations depends upon the creation of a 
wide social horizon in the average 
citizen of the world. Yet we know, 
from survey studies in many countries, 
that a sizeable percentage of people are 
“* valley-minded,” their psychological 
horizon limited to their village or to a 
rather narrow geographical area. 


Research could well be conducted on 
the growth of national and international 
perspectives in children. At what stage 
of development and under what con- 
ditions does the child become aware of 
the concept “ nation,” and how does 
such a concept gradually attain such 
strong emotional toning? When and 
under what conditions does the child 
first grasp the meaning of “ another 
country”? How does xenophobia 
develop in children? When does the 
child come to understand what is 
meant by “the world at large” and 
how do his attitudes toward “ mankind 
in general” develop? 

4. Facilities for international research 
in this area. The work described here 
would be dependent upon international 
cooperation among child specialists in 
various fields. Techniques of controlled 
and observational research are available 
and, to a large extent, are common 
knowledge among workers in these 
fields of learning. Methodological 
improvements are, to be sure, highly 
desirable. But even more important 
at the present time is the integration of 
fragmentary research already in progress 
in many sections of the world. Such 
integration can be achieved through the 
kind of international planning facilities 
which an international Institute would 
make possible. 


B. Psychological Requirements for Living 

in the United Nations 

A successfully functioning United 
Nations depends upon many factors: 
physical, economic, political, and psy- 
chological. Traditionally, the psycho- 
logical problems involved in inter- 
national cooperation have been 
subordinated to other, more tangible 
concerns. Yet, the psychological 
readiness of man to live cooperatively 
with his neighbors in other lands under 
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the principles set forth in the United 
Nations Charter is as vital a matter. 

Can people sufficiently reorient their 
total psychological make-up to become 
world-minded rather than merely 
nationally or regionally minded? What 
changes have taken place in world 
thinking in the past decade? What are 
the psychological forces working for 
and against genuine world-mindedness? 
How can the United Nations most 
effectively bring the people of the world 
to understand their work? 

Though these questions touch the 
fundamentals of human nature, they 
are not unanswerable. Research tech- 
niques are sufficiently developed so that 
scientific endeavor, organized upon 
an international scale, could almost 
immediately begin to sketch out the 
answers to the more important 
questions. It is proposed that a major 
research activity of an international 
Institute be the study of such problems. 
The following projects illustrate the 
types of studies which might be under- 
taken. 

1. Loyalty to the United Nations. 
There is little hope that the United 
Nations can survive as a vital force in 
the relations among nations if it does 
not succeed in rallying to it the loyalty 
of the people of the world. At the 
present time, however, we know little 
about the fundamental processes which 
bring about loyalty to a group or 
institution. We do know that multiple 
loyalties are possible, that a person can 
at one and the same time be loyal to 
family, church, business group, and 
nation. An investigation of psycho- 
logical and social sdurces of group 
loyalty has, therefore, a central place in 
any project concerned with world- 
mindedness. One may consider, for 
example, the question of the kinds of 
groups which are capable of eliciting 
strong loyalties. Can punitive or 
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regulatory bodies ever command loyalty 
from those under their jurisdiction? 
Or is “positive action” always a 
prerequisite for the stimulation of 
loyalty? 

2. The development of international 
symbols, For most people, the concept 
of a single world is difficult to hold in 
mind. As a rule, personal loyalty can 
adhere to an abstraction only when the 
abstraction is richly symbolized. 
Christianity rivets attention upon: the 
Cross, nations focus upon their respec- 
tive flags. Greece has its Acropolis, 
America its Statue of Liberty, Russia 
its Kremlin. The Moslem faces Mecca. 
International mercy is represented by 
the Red Cross. Up to now the great 
majority of the effective symbols have 
been national in compass. How can 
international symbols be developed? 
Under what conditions will they 
emerge? To what deep feelings com- 
mon to mankind can these symbols 
refer? This vital area of research is 
virtually untouched. 

3. Confidence in the United Nations. 
To people around the world, a crucial 
question is whether the United Nations 
can keep peace. Up to the present time, 
there have been only scattered studies 
of the amount of confidence the people 
of different nations place in the ability 
to prevent future wars. Although these 
studies, carried out primarily by opinion 
research institutes around the world, 
have not been organized systematically 
to permit the most effective use of the 
findings from various countries, the 
data now available suggest a host of 
further research topics and practical 
problems. Since there is good reason 
to believe that confidence in the United 
Nations’ ability to preserve peace is a 
crucial factor in the development of all 
aspects of world-mindedness, research 
in this area should have high priority. 
Existing facilities. for research on atti- 
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tudes of this kind are to be found 
already in some two dozen countries. 

4. Public information about the 
United Nations. It is commonly said 
that a healthy world opinion must be 
an informed opinion. If this proposi- 
tion is correct, it is essential that 
information about the nature and 
functioning of the United Nations be a 
possession of the people of the world. 
How wide-spread is knowledge about 
the United Nations at the present time? 
Scattered evidence is now available to 
show that, even in the countries where 
information is most readily available, 
popular knowledge is not great. Though 
the effects of knowledge about the 
operation of the United Nations upon 
such attitudes as isolationism, fear of 
war, and distrust of others are not now 
known, generally accepted psycho- 
logical principles suggest that the effects 
may be considerable. A_ research 
program dealing with public informa- 
tion could have almost immediate 
practical value to the United Nations, 
since an important aspect of such a 
study could be the discovery of the 
relative effectiveness of various tech- 
niques of disseminating information 
about the United Nations. Again, 
opinion surveying organizations could 
be of great help. 

5S. Stimulating interest in international 
affairs. Particularly among the poorly 
educated of all countries, there is a 
tendency to focus interest upon purely 
domestic problems. The dramatic 
nature of world events during the past 
decade has brought about great, but to 
some extent temporary, shifts in public 
interest toward ‘international affairs. 
Although these have deen documented 
by research findings here and there, 
systematic data are meagre and only 
suggestive. We need urgently to know 
the answer to this practical problem: 
how can public attention be brought 


to focus upon international affairs at 
times other than periods of anxiety- 
producing crisis? If people think about 
the United Nations only when conflict 
and disagreement make dramatic news, 
their understanding of the positive 
functions of international institutions 
will be meagre and warped. What, 
moreover, are the conditions which 
convert an interest in international 
affairs into a desire for genuine inter- 
national cooperation? Today we know 
only a small part of the answers to these 
questions. 

6. Historical studies of successful 
federations. The problems discussed 
above are nowhere better illustrated 
than in those crucial periods of federali- 
zation which have characterized the 
development of many modern states. 
The case of Switzerland is much in 
point. Consisting of elements repre- 
senting three linguistic stocks, the Swiss 
have succeeded, nonetheless, in forging 
a unity transcending loyalty to earlier 
nationality groupings. A_ careful 
historical analysis of the changes which 
take place under such conditions might 
throw revealing light on the broader 
question of the development of world 
unity. 

In the last analysis, international 
understanding must be based upon a 
thorough and mutual understanding 
among the different peoples of the 
world. Fears and misunderstanding 
arise from inadequate knowledge of 
the needs, interests, and values of other 
people. Objective research demon- 
strating the basic desire of all mankind 
for peace and security could well help 
to bring these goals into reality. For 
the people of one nation to see them- 
selves through the eyes of other 
nations should in the long run greatly 
facilitate international understandiag. 
But quite apart from any influences 
which would result from making 
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findings generally available, inter- 
national understanding could be 
advanced by indicating objectively to 
international social technologists the 
sources of friction and misunder- 
standing as these inevitably develop in 
a world in transition from nationalism 
to internationalism. Steps that could 
easily be taken to reduce misunder- 
standing would be readily apparent 
from the measurement we here advocate 
of man’s progress toward world- 
mindedness. 


(c) The Study of National Character 
Up to the present time, the spirit of 
nationalism has -prevented a healthy 
growth of the science of national 
character. In their development, 
modern nations have had to struggle 
for their existence against competing 
nations, and as a weapon of defense 
and self-justification in this struggle 
they have decried the motives of their 
competitors and idealized their own 
motives and character. Alleged 
differences in national character, given 
as the reason for international conflict, 
have often been merely rationalizations 
for existing economic and power con- 
flict. So pervading have been’ the 
psychological pressures . of modern 
nationalism, that laymen and scholars 
alike have been unable to escape them. 
Our best hope for an objective, impar- 
tial science of national character lies in 
a cooperative project in which repre- 
sentatives of several nations with 
different perspectives participate. 

In spite of the problems involved in 
the objective, scientific study of national 
social and psychological characteristics, 
such research is basic. Psychological 
and anthropological investigations have 
shown repeatedly the close functional 
link between culture and personality. 
To understand a society, one must have 
investigated not only its social structure, 


but also the personality patterns which 
have been established among its people. 

1. Experimental situations. We can 
study the behavior of different peoples 
under relatively comparable environ- 
mental conditions. For example, in so 
far as trades are alike, we might com- 
pare the behavior of workers in these 
trades, the psychological relations 
between foremen and men, reactions to 
discipline and authority. Better still 
are investigations in which the scientist 
creates an environmental situation, and 
observes the behavior of different 
individuals in this situation. Boys’ 
clubs have been organized along demo- 
cratic and autocratic lines by social 
psychologists, and the behavior of youth 
in these controlled organizations has 


- been carefully studied. Such studies 


could be set up in various nations to see 
if youth responds differently in different 
nations to the same type of social 
environment. 

2. Imaginal productions. 


National 
behavior patterns can also be studied 
in spheres where they are least bound 


by immediate environmental con- 
straints. Thus the fantasy life of a 
nation, as expressed in art, literature, 
and folklore, provides rich material for 
analysis. It would be particularly 
enlightening to discover basic themes 
that run through successive historical 
periods of a nation’s art and literature. 
On the more individual level, we can 
study personality through Rorschach, 
Thematic Apperception, and other pro- 
jective tests, and through attitude tests 
that get at the deeper, more constant 
features of the personality. In all 
studies of national character, needless 
to say, it is necessary to obtain a 
representative sample of the national 
population. 

3. Field work on_ characteristic 
behavior patterns. Little progress can 
be made in the study of characteristic 
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national behavior patterns without 
further intensive collection of field data 
gathered by comparable means. To 
carry out such intensive collection will 
require the concerted cooperative 
efforts of scientists and observers in 
many countries, both civilized and 
primitive. 

4. Developmental studies. Since 
differences in national character derive 
in part from differences in childhood 
conditioning and training, one of the 
most fruitful approaches to the investi- 
gation of national character lies in the 
study of childhood and the conditions 
of learning during this early period. 
Parent-child relations, systems of disci- 
pline and reward, development of social 
behavior during childhood—all these 
throw light on those characteristics 
which later distinguish a nation. 

There are but four possible 
approaches to national character. Many 
others are possible—statistical analyses 
of various forms of behavior, investiga- 
tion of the forms of mental illness 
prevalent within a culture, etc. But any 
study of national character will quickly 
come to grief if it assumes that a 
national population is psychologically 
uniform, that one can adequately define 
national character in terms of an 
“* average individual ” from that society. 
Patterns of trait distribution within a 
given nation must be clearly recognized. 
It is to the discovery of these important 
psychological dimensions of behavior 
and character pattern that the science 
of national character addresses itself. 


(d) Social and Psychological Security 

Harmonious living within a com- 
munity depends upon the maintenance 
of a necessary level of psychological 
security. Essentially, psychological 
security means the ability to look for- 
ward constructively to the contingencies 
of the future without disruptive anxiety. 


On the psychological level, such basic 
security corresponds to the immunity 
of the biological organism against 
disease. An insecure individual, like an 
unvaccinated one, is potentially a threat 
to the well-being of the community. 
Widespread research has indicated that 
the psychologically insecure individual 
is incapable. of dealing constructively 
with the frustrations, inconsistencies, 
and strains of modern life. He resorts 
to maladaptive and neurotic forms of 
self-defense which may endanger the 
working of basic social institutions. 
Xenophobia, scapegoating, pessimistic 
cynicism, apathy, and an inability to 
adjust to others may be among the 
symptoms which follow on the heels of 
psychological insecurity. In the exacer- 
bated form, such symptoms frequently 
lead to the incidence of serious neurosis, 
one of the gravest problems in the field 
of public health: 

But the problem is more than one in 
mental hygiene, for the sources of 
security do not always lie within the 
individual, but within the community. 
Two of these, unemployment and the 
fear of war, are world-wide problems 
which can scarcely be handled on a 
national scale. Comprehensive social 
security systems and _ international 
economic planning have sought to 
minimize the threat of economic dis- 
location. The efforts of the United 
Nations have been devoted to eradica- 
ting war. But many years must pass 
yet before the fear of poverty and 
unemployment and the oppressive sense 
of impending war have been eradicated. 

The .purposes of the illustrative 
research projects reported here are to 
study two representative phenomena: 
(1) the preconditions brought about by 
early childhood experience which make 
individual’s resistant or susceptible to 
maladaptive “insecure”’ behavior in 


the face of socially and economically 
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induced crisis, and (2) the role of 
economic factors in creating psycho- 
logical insecurity. 

1. The genesis of psychological 
security. No investigation of the 
sources of insecurity can be conclusive 
until a more basic psychological under- 
standing of the phenomenon is achieved. 
Both clinical psychiatry and psychology 
proper have begun to throw light on 
the dynamics of social and psycho- 
logical adjustment to frustration, 
deprivation and threat. An examina- 
tion of psychological security can 
begin profitably with the character- 
building period of childhood in which 
important reaction patterns are laid 
down. Studies from many sources have 
suggested, for example, that the child 
who has worked out a satisfactory 
relationship with his parents may be 
more resistant as an adult to malad- 
aptive behavior in the face of insecure 
conditions. Other research, carried out 
on refugees and concentration camp 
victims, indicates that. the individual 
who has learned to take an active and 
affiliative part in group endeavors and 


to build up loyal group relations tends | 


to resist catastrophic reactions to stress 
more successfully by virtue of being 
able to share his lot effectively. But 
research in this field is in bits and 
pieces; there are no comprehensive 
studies which tie together the diverse 
findings. Such comprehensive studies 
will have to answer questions like the 
following: What kinds of childhood 
“discipline patterns are most likely to 
lead to self-reliance and security? To 
what extent and in what ways do family 
organization and activities lead to 
heightened _ psychological _ security 
among children? How is psychological 
security affected by the different roles 
given children in various cultures? To 
what extent do certain social conditions 
such as class or minority group mem- 
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bership affect security? These are only 
some of the important questions 
requiring scientific study. 

2. Psychological consequences of 
social and economic insecurity. The 
work of many scientists points to 
important generalizations about the 
psychological plight of the unemployed. 
Apathy, loss of self-esteem, sullen 
aggressiveness, and other forms of 
social deterioration are known to 
follow prolonged joblessness. In some 
settings, we know, unemployment 
brings on an exacerbation of nation- 
alism along with a strong urge to follow 
aggressive and demagogic leadership. 
Some communities, and some isolated 
individuals, seem more capable than 
others in maintaining a psychological 
balance in the face of economic 
disaster. The reasons for their resist- 
ance can only be roughly surmised, for 
systematic accounts of the psychology 
of the unemployed are neither numerous 
nor conclusive. 

Nor is much known about the role 
of ‘‘ economic fear” in the life of the 
employed worker. To what extent 
does the chronic fear of unexpected 
unemployment or an indigent old age 
affect the psychological and social 
adjustment of workers living in different 
countries? On the other side, to what 
extent and under what circumstances 
do reasonable degrees of insecurity 
operate as an affective incentive? 

One may pose even broader research 
problems. What happens to the family 
of the unemployed worker with respect 
to its solidarity, its authority patterns, 
its child-raising practices? Is there a 
point at which unemployment so 
seriously disrupts family life that it may 
represent a dangerous threat to the 
security of children? In a somewhat 
different context, one may inquire into 
the effects of various kinds of social 
security programs in mitigating the 
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psychological effects of unemployment. 
Are there other community measures 
which have the same effect? There is 
virtually no limit to the range of studies 
which might fruitfully be pursued in 
this field. 


(e) Integration of Research on Inter- 

Group Relations 

The study of the causes and con- 
sequences of satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory inter-group relations is world- 
wide at the present time. Research is 
in progress in South Africa on the 
white-Negro problem; social scientists 
in Australia are studying the process of 
assimilation there of Italian and Jugo- 
slav groups; in Belgium, work is about 
to start,on group relations between the 
Walloon and Flemish populations; 
Canadian psychologists are instituting 
studies of group conflict between 
French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians; work has been proceeding 
for some years in New Zealand on 
culture contacts between Maori and 
white New Zealanders; Russia has 
been a pioneer in ethnic group studies; 
much effort is being devoted to the 
phenomenon of anti-Semitism and anti- 
Negro discrimination in the United 
States; while several English scientists 
are devoting themselves to the general 
problem of cultural contacts among 
primitive peoples. 

On the whole, this widespread work 
is being carried out with virtually no 
coordination. Research workers in one 
country often do not know of work in 
another. To trust to informal contact 
between scientists all over the world 
has proved highly unsatisfactory. The 
means do not exist for close collabora- 
tion among such far-flung enterprises. 

Methodologically, the field of inter- 
group relations is characterized by the 
use of a variety of techniques. Histori- 
cal and economic analyses, field inter- 


viewing, experiments in altering existing 
attitudes and practices by various 
methods of education, attitude surveys, 
community studies—all these and more 
are being employed side by side, but 
rarely in a coordinated fashion. In 
consequence, the comprehensiveness of 
the corpus of research findings now 
being built up suffers. 

An important function of co-ordina~ 
tion can be served in this field by the 
Institute of the Human Sciences. By 
bringing together interested research 
workers, several important ends could 
be accomplished. Neglected geographi- 
cal areas providing examples of signi- 
ficant types of inter-group harmony or 
conflict might be brought within the 
compass of an internationally integrated 
research program. By providing a 
vehicle for closer contact between 
scientists, an Institute could do much 
to hasten an exchange of information 
about research methods and counteract 
present tendencies to one-sided con- 
centration on single methods of in- 
vestigation. Finally, internationaliza- 
tion of research efforts would inevitably 
enrich 4nd deepen understanding of the 
dynamics of inter-group relations by 
permitting conclusions to be more 
solidly based on comparative findings 
drawn from different cultures. 

Because there is so much work in 
progress in this crucial area of the 
social sciences, it should prove relatively 
easy to bring into being an international 
project based on work in individual 
countries. In view of this fact and’ of 
the intrinsic importance of this type of 
research, the study of inter-group 
relations might well be given high 
priority by the Institute. 


(f) Research on International Com- 
mittee Procedures 
From preliminary research it is clear 
that members of different national 
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groups have very different values and 
expectations concerning appropriate 
face-to-face behavior and group pro- 
cedure in committee and conference. 
Yet, in this world of international 
cooperation, many of the most crucial 
decisions with respect to international 
affairs, social welfare, trade, sciences, 
and technology are being made by 
working groups and committees of 
mixed nationalities. 

The problems of international work 
groups are unique, for when individuals 
come together from contrasting cultural 
backgrounds, employing different 
languages, and reflecting diverse tradi- 
tions, the ordinary difficulties of 
efficient mental coordination are found 
to be exaggerated. 

Examples of the kinds of projects 
which might fruitfully be undertaken 
are here presented as illustrations. No 
one of these projects is self-sufficient, 
but rather represents part of an inte- 
grated approach to the behavior of 
mixed small groups which can be 
worked out only after preliminary 
experimentation. 

1. Effect of differences in “ styles” 
of chairmanship. An intensive observa- 
tion and interview study might be made 
of a number of committees and face- 
to-face groups with international mem- 
bership, led by chairmen employing 
different “styles” of chairmanship. 
How do differing approaches to com- 
mittee leadership affect the productive- 
ness of mixed committees? What 
generalizations can be made about 
the optimum methods of committee 
leadership when one is working with 
a group whose members reflect different 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds? 

2. Maintaining productive _open- 
mindedness. Committees must be helped 


_ to approach group discussion without 


paralyzing feelings of prior commit- 
ment. There exists frequently con- 
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siderable difference between what is 
required of an adequate representative 
of an interest or point of view and what 
is required of one as a committee 
member. The contradiction is not 
solely a matter of clash in interests; 
psychological factors—attitudes, feel- 
ings of undue pressure, etc.—are 
also operative. Such problems of 
“* over-commitment ” make more diffi- 
cult the problems of compromise, 
reducing cooperation to a process of 
“ backing down.” How can such pre- 
commitments be minimized? 

3. The nature of the chairman’s task. 
During the past decade, great progress 
has been made in analyzing what has 
come to be called “ the functions of an 
executive.” Extensive research has 
been conducted on techniques for 
training business and government 
executives, foremen, youth group 
eaders, and others in executive posi- 
lions. These researches have, in the 
opinion of technicians and practical 
men of affairs, been highly successful 
in the task of increasing group harmony 
and efficiency. But little has been done 
in analyzing the tasks of a committee. 
chairman and devising techniques for 
improving the effectiveness of his work. 
Successful completion of research in 
this area cannot help but clarify the 
nature of small group operations and 
thereby improve committee procedures. 

4. Helping small groups to a more 
adequate perception of progress and 
direction. Experimentation is needed 
on the value of providing committees 
with a more concrete picture of their 
progress in relation to the larger organi- 
zation of which they are a part. There 
seems to be some evidence that one of 
the major problems of committee or 
conference process is that there is not 
an adequate and frequent enough 
“* feedback ” of evidences of progress or. 
why more progress is not being made. 
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Various leadership techniques and 
record-keeping procedures provide a 
means whereby a group can receive 
this evaluative “feedback.” Recent 
experiments show that major changes 
in productivity can be achieved by 
these group procedures. 


(g) Basic Methodological Research 

To cope with the difficult areas of 
investigation discussed earlier in this 
section, improved techniques of research 
will be required. Many methodological 
advances will inevitably be the by- 
products of various research projects. 
Yet there are some important problems 
of method which are so complicated 
and which require such specialized 
treatment that they must be the subjects 
of special investigation. Illustrative of 
these are the fields of statistical samp- 
ling and the interview technique of 
gathering data in the human sciences. 
The conduct of research on an inter- 
national scale is likely to make for 
particularly difficult problems in both 
these areas. For this reason, they are 
discussed as illustrative of the kind of 
methodological research which can 
profitably be carried out in the Institute. 

1. Studies of sampling procedure. 
Sampling is the process of choosing for 
study a representative selection of 
cases drawn from some large universe 
of data. To achieve representativeness 
in. sampling is often a difficult technical 
problem. As the universe of data being 
studied becomes larger and more 
heterogeneous, the practical difficulties 
of selecting samples multiply. Sampling 
a single nation’s adolescent population, 
for example, provides vexing metho- 
dological problems even when the 
characteristics of the population are 
known. To deal with the sampling of 
adolescents when only fragmentary 
population statistics are available 
tequires a series of highly expert 


mathematical operations. Another 
crucial question is involved in the 
Statistical adjustment of data from 
different national populations to make 
them truly comparable. Such problems 
will have to be solved in connection 
with the regular research of the Insti- 
tute, but must be treated by specialists 
in sampling technique. 

2. Studies of interviewing procedure. 
Of all the research techniques in the 
human sciences which have been used 
in comparative studies, interviewing is, 
perhaps, the most important. Contrary 
to some popular belief, interviewing is 
a highly specialized form of research 
activity. Much depends, research has 
shown, upon the approach of the 
interviewer, upon the wording and 
sequence of queries, and upon systems 
of recording data. The biases which 
can enter an interviewing situation, 
particularly when the interviewer is of a 
background different from his respon- 
dent, are known to be legion. System- 
atic research on the methods of inter- 
viewing is now being carried on in 
many nations, but few of these studies 
are concerned with the peculiarly 
international problem of assuring com- 
parable interviewing results when 
interviews have been carried out in 
different countries under differing con- 
ditions and in different languages. This 
is but one of the many problems in 
interviewing which will bear careful 
investigation. 


(h) The Study of Mankind’s Common 
Ground: The Integration of Institute 
Projects 
The aim of the projects discussed in 

this Report is to aid in the understand- 

ing of those common goals, aspirations, 
values, hopes, and fears which are 
shared by the great mass of mankind 
wherever and under whatever condi- 
tions they live. It is this complex of 
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common interests and goals which we 
refer to here as mankind’s common 
ground. The task involved in such an 
enterprise is a vast one, and although 
a beginning has been made, its com- 
pletion will take many years. © 

Except among the most highly 
educated, there exists little basic under- 
standing of the creeds and practices of 
any “out-group”, The tendency, 
natural enough, is for the average 
man to be more keenly aware of 
cultural and psychological differences 
than of those basic similarities which 
might draw him closer to peoples of 
different cultures. That which is 
“ different” he tends to regard as 
“inferior”. The psychological pro- 
cesses involved in the derogation of 
differences are complex and have been 
discussed in connection with other 
projects contained in this Report. It 
suffices here to say that little progress 
toward teaching mankind’s common 
ground as an antidote to intercultural 
hostility can be achieved without there 
first being a body of knowledge about 
human similarities. 

Students of human behavior have, in 
their research, been primarily con- 
cerned with studying the social and 
psychological bases of cultural 
differences. In so doing, they have 
discovered much of importance about 
common elements in the religions, 
creeds, practices, and aims of different 
peoples. But the emphasis, almost 
unwittingly, has been on difference. In 
consequence, those aspects of research 
which have reached the public have 
served to reinforce rather than mitigate 
existing tendencies to exaggerate cul- 
tural differences. Eloquent testimony 
to this fact is served by the publishers’ 


announcements on the book jackets of 
popularized works which tempt the 
reader to explore the exotic, the 
different, the bizarre. Both to re- 
introduce a proper balance in the 
emphasis of comparative research on 
human behavior and to provide 
materials for popularization and 
teaching, there is a need for studies of 
basic human similarities. 

There already exists, of course, a 


-rich mine of initial materials for such a 


project. They need collation. The 
research proposed here may well 
utilize this material as well as data 
available in the literature and archives 
of all cooperating countries. But 
inevitably original field work will be 
required, and it is in carrying out such 
cooperative field work that research 
can benefit most by international coop- 
eration. It is in this sphere that “ culture 
boundedness ” can be overcome by uti- 
lizing teams of scientists from differing 
national and cultural backgrounds. 
Materials collected in the course of 
Institute projects will be of many types. 
The systematic collection of recordings, 
films, and photographs will be en- 


‘ couraged, not only as sources of data 


but also as valuable educational 
materials. Comparative presentations 
of family life, of worship, of a trial, of 
a school room, could have great 
pedagogical value. 

The results of such investigations, it 
is proposed, should be issued regularly 
as “digests of common ground” by 
the Institute for the use of laymen— 
teachers, lecturers, journalists, students, 
general readers. These digests will serve 
to supplement and popularize the more 
technical monographs, reports, and arti- 
cles which will issue from the Institute. 


PART II: ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTE 
An Institute of the kind proposed efforts of scientists of the world, 


here is premissed upon the cooperative 


planning and carrying out their research 
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activities collaboratively. To that 
premise administrative considerations 
must always be subordinated. The 
Institute must be not an_ isolated 
research center but a vehicle for 
cooperative research enterprise. 
Briefly, the Institute would consist 
of a planning committee, a research 
staff, fellows in training, affiliated 
scientists in many countries, and an 
information and “ clearing-house ” sec- 
tion. Although much of the work of 
the Institute will consist of field in- 
vestigations carried out in many parts 
of the world, a suitable headquarters, 
containing statistical, cartographic, 
bibliographic, and other services will 
be essential. The Institute center will 
also serve as a locus for training, con- 
ferences, joint planning, and for the 
preparation of documents and reports. 
Although the work of the Institute will 
be centralized in this way, steps should 
be taken to prevent its becoming 
isolated from the main intellectual 
trends within individual countries. 


The Institute’s Planning Function 

We have remarked throughout this 
Report the need for “ integrating ” 
projects in the human sciences, projects 
which bring to bear upon basic prob- 
lems the techniques, and points of view 
of the various disciplines of the human 
sciences. Such projects require careful 
and thorough planning in their early 
stages, and constant supervision as they 
develop. One of the major functions of 
an Institute Planning Board would be 
to design such projects jointly with 
affiliated scientists and research centers 
and with members of the Institute staff. 
Planning conferences and constant con- 
sultation among members of such large 
projects would be essential. 

As for the supervision of Institute 
field projects, this could be provided 
in large measure by affiliated scientists 


in charge of field operations, provided 
they have had a part in the planning 
and setting up of specifications which 
take place before a project “ goes into 
the field.”” In addition, members of the 
Institute staff could act in a general 
supervisory capacity in the field, repre- 
senting, as it were, the general interests- 
of the Institute. 

The Board would also have the 
difficult duty of evaluating, collating, 
and reviewing research reports prepared 
by project directors either working as 
staff members or affiliates of the 
Institute. It is evident that the Board, 
better to carry out its reviewing and 
evaluating functions, will seek the 
advice and counsel of leading scientists 
not directly connected with Institute 
operations. 

In summary, then, the Board would 
be the directorate and policy-making 
body of the Institute. Its decisions 
would be taken with the advice of 
scientists in many nations, and it would 
be composed of scientists of different 
scholarly and national backgrounds. 
It is our opinion that the first step in 
establishing an Institute of the Human 
Sciences would be to set up its Planning 
Board. To this Board would fall the 
task of further planning. 

We have avoided discussing here the 
selection of an Institute Director and 
of Board Members. The means of 
selection must be worked out with the 
advice of scientific leaders in the various 
branches of the human sciences in 
different parts of the world. 


Institute Research Staff 
Anthropologists, sociologists, his- 
torians, clinical and social psycho- 
logists, experts in child development, 
economists, political scientists, social 
geographers, psychiatrists, and experts 
in allied fields—all these can contribute 
materially to the research program of 
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the Institute as it has been discussed in 
this Report. It is particularly essential 
that there be a broad representation of 
disciplines in order to assure the mutual 
stimulation which comes from a fusion 
of these fields. 

It goes without saying that the staff 
would have to be recruited inter- 
nationally. We have discussed in the 
course of this Report the important 
stimulus that results in the social 
sciences when there is a bringing together 
of different cultural and national points 
of view. An international research 
staff would, moreover, be in a position 
to bring about greater participation on 
the part of colleagues in their parent 
countries. Finally, one cannot em- 
phasize too strongly that the Institute 
must be conceived as a truly inter- 
national venture, one which would 
require of its staff a truly international 
loyalty. 

The choice of members of the 
Institute staff presents a special prob- 
lem. It is inadvisable to drain off 
trained manpower from the scientific 
institutions of member nations at a 
time when the individual countries of 
the world are sorely in need of such 
manpower. This can be avoided by 
providing term appointments for staff 
members of the Institute ranging in 
tenure from one to five years. In this 
way, there will be no permanent 
diversion of key scientists from national 
to international research. Such term 
appointments would assure both a 
constant stream of new points of view 
and new talent to the Institute, and a 
constant returning flow of scientists 
with enriched points of view to co- 
operating states. 

Appointment to the Institute staff 
should be considered as a. scientific 
honor bestowed upon a scientist who 
has distinguished himself in his work. 
There immediately arises, if one follows 
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too rigidly the system of membership 
as a scientific honor, the problem of 
choosing too many older, more estab- 
lished, scientists and thereby missing 
the benefit of the new ideas which so 
frequently come from younger research 
workers. It is proposed, therefore, that 
there be different classes of appoint- 
ment to the Institute, ranging from what 
corresponds to instructorships in a 
university to full professorships. In 
this ~way there can be guaranteed a 
representation of scientists in all age 
groups. 

As for the size of the staff, all that 
requires to be said at this time is that 
it need not be large and that it could 
easily be got under way by bringing 
together a relatively small number of 
experts for a trial period of work on 
one or two projects. 


Affiliated Scientists and Scientific In- 
stitutes 
Any particular project will require 
personnel chosen on a more or less ad 
hoc basis. Studies in the sources of and 
remedies for psychological insecurity, 
for example, will require joint opera- 


‘tions by sociologists, economists, child 


psychologists, psychiatrists, and, per- 
haps, others. Their field operations 
will be carried out in parts of the world 
chosen to represent different mani- 
festations of insecurity. The choice of 
affiliated research institutes and indi- 
vidual affiliated scientists will and 
should be determined with reference not 
only to expertness, but also to the 
geographical locale of field work and 
the nature of the task to be under- 
taken. 

In many instances, affiliated institutes 
and scientists will work jointly with 
members of the Institute staff, and 
frequently it will be necessary to hold 
conferences of scientists working on 
any given project. 
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Finally, there will be some national 
research centers with which the Institute 
will want to enter into semi-permanent 
contractual arrangements. A good 
example is provided by the opinion and 
attitude research organization which 
exist in many countries of the world. 
Should the Institute take as one of its 
long-term projects the measurement of 
trends in international-mindedness, a 
five- or ten-year agreement between the 
Institute and opinion research organiza- 
tions would be very much in order. 
Other research might suggest other 
arrangements. If one were concerned, 
for example, with studying the effects of 
various kinds of educational systems, 
contact might be established in the 
various educational research bodies in 
different countries. 


Provision of Training Facilities 

Earlier in this Report the importance 
of providing facilities for research 
training among younger scientists was 
emphasized. No program for an 
Institute would be complete without 
consideration of this vital function. 
Inasmuch -as training can best take 
place where basic research is in progress, 
the Institute provides an important 
educational center. 

To make possible periods of training 
for talented younger workers, a system 


of fellowships, assistantships, and 
grants-in-aid will have to be instituted. 
Such awards can be allocated nationally, 
to be filled by applicants in a given 
country on the basis of open competi- 
tion or demonstrated qualification. 

Upon the research staff of the 
Institute will fall the major burden of 
instruction through seminars, lectures, 
and demonstrations. Fellows and 
assistants could also be provided the 
opportunity of engaging in field work 
under the supervision of members of 
the Institute staff. 


Information and Consultation Services 

The preparation of reports, digests, 
summaries, and catalogues can best be 
carried out by a specialized information 
service whose task it would also be to 
disseminate the findings of the Institute 
to scientists and other qualified persons. 
To this staff would also fall the function 
of maintaining an effective “ clearing 
house” for the exchange of research 
information among the world’s scien- 
tists concerned with the field of human 
relations. 

Finally, the Institute might well 
provide an advisory service through 
which its scientists could be brought 
into advisory relations with national 
governments and specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 
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TASK PERCEPTION AND 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS IN 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: 
PART II 


by PEARL H. M. KING 





EprroriAL Note.—The first part of this paper (Vol. I, p. 121, summarised below) 
described briefly the needs and forces in the industrial field out of which a special 
investigation of linker training arose. The second part describes the actual operational 
research project carried out in a training centre at a hosiery firm “BZ,” by a 
consultant organisation “AX” with which the university department of the author 
was in collaboration. No member of the staff of “BZ” or “AX” is in any way 
responsible for the views expressed by the author, whose report is independent. 
The frame of reference and form of this report are the result of an experiment in 
group-writing whose aims and methods are described in a previous editorial note 
(HumaN ReLations, I, p. 121). The Editors would like once more to express their 
thanks to the author for her collaboration in this experiment. One consequence of 
this situation is that the particular aspects of the total investigation here selected 
for reporting are not necessarily those which would have been picked out as of 
central significance by the other workers who shared the investigation with the author (3). 





AN INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 


Part One of this report (Human 
Relations, Vol. I, pp. 121-130), attemp- 
ted to analyse the process through 
which there came into being an in- 
vestigation of problems of training 
linkers—a skilled group of hosiery 
operatives concerned with the machine 
process which finishes stockings and 
socks, both fully-fashioned and seam- 
less. 

Part One, which is summarised below, 
dealt with: 

I—The Nature of the Industrial 
Need. 
11i—The Scope of Available Training 
Facilities. 
mi—The Emergence of a Sponsoring 
Firm. 
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(i) The Nature of the Industrial Need 

Towards the end of 1944 there was 
a small margin of freedom to those 
preparing for the switch-over to peace 
production, particularly in consumer 
goods industries which had _ been 
severely contracted in war-time, such as 
hosiery-manufacture. In this particular 
industry linking is one of a group of 
highly specialised occupations without 
a formal apprenticeship reckoned in 
years. Such occupations are particu- 
larly found at points in processes of 
production where, as it were, the skill 
of the machine breaks down, and where 
the flow of production depends on a 
highly developed human skill possessed 
by a special class of operatives. 
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In 1944 many linkers had left their 
jobs, families had moved, and a serious 
problem of supply of operatives for this 
key role showed itself. It also became 
obvious that both recruitment and 
proficiency in linking had depended on 
the operation of a cultural pattern 
whose nature had not been recognised; 
for it was discovered that no-one could 
provide a clear understanding of the 
nature of this special skill, which was 
“carried” within the culture in a 
largely inarticulate way. Traditionally, 
the job had been learned in the shop, 
with a training period of» eighteen 
months to three years, during which 
nine out of every ten gave up. At the 
time when the investigation to be 
reported was started, the employment 
situation made it impossible to obtain 
people for training in such a wasteful 
way; nor was there any immediate 
possibility of changing the manu- 
facturing process. The only possible 
area within which a solution of this 
problem might be found was that of 
trying to improve the methods of 
learning the skill of linking. 


(ii) The Scope of Available Training 
Facilities 

Under war-time conditions the main 
training problem had been rapid train- 
ing for jobs of relatively low skill, and 
for this purpose systematic schemes of 
various kinds were introduced and 
related to developments in welfare and 
personnel management. This change 
in the industrial ethos and in the 
industrial pattern of social organisation 
had come into being without direct and 
explicit use of psychological knowledge 
or techniqués, although some assimila- 
tion of psychological knowledge could 
be seen to have taken place. In industry, 
as elsewhere, there was the usual 
difficulty of directly facing the signi- 
ficance of the psychological component 


of training problems, except where 
these proved insoluble by the customary 
approaches. This situation arose in 
relation to the problem of training 
linkers; and since in this case the skill 
was person-centred father than 
machine-centred—a point elaborated 
later—and since a successful training 
programme depended on_ under- 
standing certain special psychological 
difficulties of the learning process, the 
need for psychological collaboration 
became obvious. Under the conditions 
then existing in the hosiery trade, the 
move towards obtaining the technical 
collaboration of psychologists in tack- 
ling a problem of this kind was far from 
easy; and in the event it depended on 
the enterprise of a pioneer group whose 
emergence represented an essential first 
step. This group emerged through the 
development of a relationship between 
a hosiery firm, a firm of industrial con- 
sultants and a University department 
—an a-typical situation which limited 
the scope of what was actually accom- 
plished. The outcome of the investiga- 
tion was the resultant of a conflict 
between progressive and constraining 
forces whose nature became obvious 
at every stage in the development 
of the work. As is well known, 
reporting such conflicts presents a great 
problem. 


(iii) The Emergence of a Sponsoring 
Firm 

This was the most significant factor 
in the development of the pioneer 
group referred to above, and therefore 
deserves special consideration. Less 
pressing and more difficult for smaller 
firms, the problem of linker-training 
was in the first place confronted by the 
larger firms, although even here develop- 
ments were slowed down by such 
constraining influences as the backward 
training pattern in the pre-war hosiery 
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industry and its lack of participation 
in war-time changes. Further, in the 
hosiery industry there tended to be an 
unusually large gap between top 
management and shop management, 
while on the Trade Union side large 
numbers of operatives were non- 
unionists. This pattern—which is that 
of the paternalistic family business— 
has many advantages, but in relation 
to such matters as these under dis- 
cussion, there tends to be a dispropor- 
tionate resistance to change in firms of 
this type. Towards the end of the war, 
however, under pressure of the total 
problem facing the hosiery industry, 
changes of structure began to take 
place, in the direction, for example, of 
more advanced patterns of manage- 
ment. In one large hosiery firm, to be 
referred to as “ BZ,” such changes 
included an explicit recognition of the 
problem of training linkers as a central 
difficulty affecting the firm’s plans for 
post-war reconversion. This recogni- 
tion in turn depended on the existence 
of a special group within the manage- 
ment of this firm and, in particular, of a 
director whose war-time experience 
outside the industry had lead to aware- 
ness of the use and results of training 
schemes employing psychological tech- 
niques. As one result of this, having 
considered the linker problem, “‘ BZ” 
called in a firm of industrial consultants, 
to be referred to as “AX,” who 
specialised in installing psychologically 
designed training schemes. ‘“ AX” 
were invited to investigate the possibility 
of reducing training time for linking, 
and to institute, in the particular 
factory concerned, a training centre 
under the guidance of a_ resident 
consultant. 


Part Two of this report, which 
appears in this issue, describes and 
discusses the development of the 


training scheme thus initiated, and the 
part played by inter-personal and inter- 
group relations in this process. It is 
divided into the following sections, 
of which brief summaries are given 
below: 
I—The Job of Linking 
Industrial Setting. 
ii—The Introduction of Systematic 
Training. 
11—The Perception of the Skill. 
1v—Interpersonal Relations in the 
Training Process. 
v—The Further Development of the 
Training Scheme. 
vi—Conclusions. 


in its 


(i) The Job of Linking in its Industrial 
Setti 


tting 

This describes the job of linking in 
some detail, in order to prepare the way 
for later discussion of the psychological 
complexity of the skill and the diffi- 
culties of its articulation. Since this 
report is concerned with the emergence 
of inter-personal and inter-group rela- 
tions as important factors in a 
problem which was at first considered 
in a more restricted way this section 
also describes the psychological and 
social attitudes of the operatives, and of 
their community, towards the problems 
of learning to link. Finally, it indicates 
the forms in which these last problems 
appeared. 


(ii) The Introduction of Systematic 


Training 

This describes the pattern of the 
method of training initially introduced 
by the consultant firm within the social 
framework of the training centre. The 
circumstances which led to the need for 
a psychological investigator and the 
dual role which was assigned to the 
author for this purpose—of trainee- 
instructor and psychological advisor— 
is also described. 
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(iii) The Perception of the Skill 

In this section the investigator reports 
her findings as a trainee, and her 
articulation of the visual, tactile, and 
kinesthetic components of the skill. 
From these findings there emerged a 
basic pattern of movements for teaching. 
(iv) Interpersonal Relations in the 

Training Process 

This records the way in which social 
factors were observed to influence the 
learning process in the trainee—in 
particular the effect on learning and 
maintenance of proficiency of variations 
in the inter-personal relation between 
trainee and instructor, and of inter- 
group relations between the training 
centre and the linking department. 


(v) The Further Development of the 
Training Scheme 

This describes the application and 

implications of the results of the 





investigation (Sections (iii) and (iv) ) 
and their integration into the training 
scheme. The “ feed-in” method of 
training, with its parallel in pscho- 
therapeutic relationships, is described; 
and a description is given of the re- 
phasing of the training process on a 
psychological basis. Finally, the 
development of the training scheme 
after the departure of the investigator 
is given in outline. 


(vi) Conclusions 

This section attempts to draw some 
general lessons. These largely concern, 
first, the difficulties of the dual role 
employed by the investigator; secondly, 
the relationship of laboratory and 
operational research in this particular 
field; and, finally, the possible signi- 
ficance of investigations, such as that 
described, for problems of industrial 
training in general. 


I. THE JOB OF LINKING IN ITS INDUSTRIAL SETTING 


1. The Job Itself 

Linking (or looping as it is sometimes 
called) is the finishing process for 
stockings and socks, both fully- 
fashioned and seamless. The actual 
linking operation is performed by a 
linking machine; but.the hose has to 
be placed on the machine by the 
operative, and it is this task (technically 
called “‘ running on ’’) which is referred 
to as linking, and which is performed 
by a linker (see Plate 1). The linking 
machine consists of a revolving diai at 
the edge of which are arranged points, 
radiating outwards. The size and 
frequency of these points differ accord- 
ing to the fineness of the hose. The 
operation may vary slightly according 
to the type of hose to be linked. The 
linking process which is discussed here 
is that of fine gauge seamless hose. The 


hose itself has to be loaded on to the 
points of the dial (see Plate 2), so that 
the same row of stitches (called the 
“course ’’) is followed all round the 
toe; no stitch must be missed or split; 
and, when the hose has been “ run on,” 
there must be two stitches on each 
point of the dial. Ten spare courses 
of stitches are left above the course 
which is actually placed on the points, 
so that the linker may be able to grasp 
the hose more easily. The frame of 
reference which enables the linker to 
start at the right place in the hose 
fabric is set by the right- and left-hand 
“ narrowing stitches” that mark the 
point at which the hosiery circular 
knitting machine finished “‘ decreasing” 
for the turning of the toe. The “running 
on” process is commenced at the left- 
hand narrowing stitch and the linker 
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works towards the right. The difficulty 
of turning the corners so that they 
coincide with the narrowing stitches, 
and also that of keeping to the same 
course, forms an insuperable obstacle 
to many trainees and is an integral part 


the machine) which link each of these 
two stitches together, point by point. 
The result is a smooth grafted finish 
across the toe of the hose. The skill of 
the linker lies in her being able to load 
the hose on to the points with one 





of the skill. The linking operation, as 
a whole, takes about thirty seconds. 
The dial is gradually rotated round 
from right to left, and the ten spare 
courses above the points are then re- 
moved by cutters, or knives, on the 
left-hand side of the dial; so that the 
only parts of the hose which are visible 
from above are the two stitches on each 
point. At the opposite side of the dial 
from the operator, there are one, or 
two, needles (according to the make of 


PiateE I 
An experienced linker running-on fine gauge seamless hose 


hundred per cent. accuracy, and at a 
speed of three to four dozen pairs per 
hour. The task itself has a single event 
character and depends almost entirely 
on human skill. 

Of first importance is the fact that 
linking is unusually fine work; the 
gauge, for example, of the fine seamless 
hose is “48”; this means that on the 
dial there are 30 points (each corres- 
ponding to a stitch) to an inch. Wages 
are piece-rates, and linking is one of 
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the most highly paid jobs for women 
in the hosiery industry. The piece-rate 
method of payment gives some sem- 
blance of independence to the linker, 
enhanced by the fact that the demand 
for linkers is far greater than the supply; 
and there is considerable prestige value 
attached to being able to link. Once 
the skill is acquired, it is, of course, a 
repetition job, and one where it is not 
easy to have personal relationships 
during work periods with any but the 
workers on either side of one’s machine. 

As linkers are on piece-rates, after an 
initial period on time rate while 
learning the job, they can determine 
their own speed of working. While 
most firms demand that a shop starts 


at a certain time and stops at a set time, 
these times may be fixed in consultation 
with the women operatives. Thus in 
some factories the women may prefer 
to work later in the evenings and have 
Saturday morning free, while in others 
they prefer to leave earlier in the 
evening and to work on Saturday 
morning. Most linkers have breaks in 
the middle of the morning and after- 
noon. In some factories, tea and cakes 
are provided for this break, in others 
the workers bring their own refresh- 
ment. Workers in the hosiery industry 
have one week’s holiday a year. Pre-war 
some of the work, such as ankie socks 
and summer wear, was seasonal, how- 
ever, with the need for more production 





Pate Il 
The hand position of an experienced linker running-on fine gauge seamless hose 
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and the shortage of labour, the seasonal 
nature of linking seems to be a thing 
of the past. 

The expectation of working life of a 
linker is long compared with other 


trades. Women expect to come back 
into linking after their families have 
grown up, and it is a quiet and restful 
job for the elderly women. Despite 
these attractions, the supply of linkers 
was short. The factors affecting this 
situation will be discussed later. 


2. Its Relation to Other Sections of the 
Industry 

As a result of the shortage of linkers, 
it was found that the relationship of 
other operatives to the linker was 
characterised by envy at their prestige 
and fear lest the shortage of linkers 
might lead to cuts or changes in 
personnel in other sections of the 
factory. In a firm, the linkers were 
usually “‘ promoted ” from a group of 
operatives, called cutters, in the stocking 
or sock department. It was possible to 
earn quite a good wage, piece-work, 
on cutting (i.e., cutting the spare threads 
in the heel and toe of seamless socks 
and hose) but the prestige of a cutter 
was considerably below that of a linker, 
as it was one of the most unskilled jobs 
in the factory. 

As has been mentioned in the first 
part of this report there are few large 
factories in the hosiery industry and 
even the large factories more closely 
resemble a collection of small factories, 
joined together and called departments, 
than a concern with the character of a 
single organically connected whole. 
The investigator found that if a girl 
came in as an operative into one 
department, she was more usually 


promoted to various jobs in that depart- 
ment than changed over to another. 
Each department would specialise in 
one or other type of hosiery work, e.g., 
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seamless fine hose, fully-fashioned hose, 
socks, half-hose, etc. If the factory was 
engaged in machining knitwear, outer- 
wear, underwear, etc., it was even 
more unusual for an operative to move 
from hose manufacture to dress manu- 
facture. The Hosiery Working Party 
Report refers to “‘ the traditional reluc- 
tance of hosiery workers, particularly 
women, to perform work, even in the 
same work room, on which they were 
not previously engaged.” One of the 
many reasons for the immobility of 
labour between the various parts of a 
large hosiery firm is the existence of 
piece-rate methods of payment through- 
out most sections of the industry. The 
sources of recruitment of linkers were 
the particular department concerned, or 
girls from the locality outside the 
factory, whose mothers or sisters or 
friends had been linkers, and who 
therefore felt attracted to the trade. . 


3. Attitude to Linking in the Com- 
munity 

Investigation showed that the attitude 
of the local population to linking could 
best be summed up in the phrase 
“either you are a born linker or you 
aren’t; there are no two ways about it.” 
This undoubtedly accounted, to some 
extent for the rate at which trainees 
abandoned the struggle of learning to 
link. If a girl had a relative who was a 
linker, she was more likely to “ have it 
in her blood.” Also, there was no 
point in attempting an_ elaborate 
training scheme if linkers were not 
“ trained ” so much as “ born.” 

The other stream of local opinion 
was found to be connected with the 
effect of linking on the eyes. There is 
no doubt that on the surface there were 
plenty of reasons in reality for linking 
to be considered a trade that “‘ damaged 
the eyes.” The strain of learning to 
link under existing conditions, was in 
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fact enough to impair the vision of 
almost any operative, and the local 
community sympathised accordingly. 
The local opticians would recommend 
glasses as soon as a linker disclosed her 
occupation. Some firms had benevolent 
schemes to assist linkers to obtain 
glasses more easily. 

While, therefore, on the one hand 
linkers were “‘ pampered ” and admired 
by the community, there was on the 
other a growing feeling that linking was 
a trade to be avoided. Mothers who 
were linkers tended to object to their 
daughters following the trade; linkers 
who had been in engineering during the 
war were loath to go back; the older 
linkers were fast approaching an age to 
retire from work. Briefly, the following 
situation existed: it was difficult to 
recruit because of the nature of the 
work: this difficulty was re-inforced 
by the local traditions about the trade; 
these facts increased the difficulties of 
a more general kind already discussed 
in Part I, of obtaining an adequate 
supply of volunteers. 

As far back as 1927 the Industrial 
Health Research Board of the Medical 
Research Council (2) had selected the 





operation of linking as a special case 
among processes where fine visual 
discrimination was necessary and had 
reported investigations on the matter 
in a paper entitled “‘ The Effect of 
Eyestrain on the Output of Linkers in 
the Hosiery Industry—1927.’’ It was 
established that considerable numbers 
of linkers suffered from serious eye- 
strain; special glasses or prisms were 
designed; it was then found that linkers 
wearing these prisms increased their 
output over a period of time, and that 
this slight output-increase might relate 
to the decrease in eyestrain. Thus local 
legends of “ linker’s eyes” had been 
re-inforced by official scientific opinion. 
However, by the time the present 
investigation took place, it was found 
that very few linkers still used these 
prisms. It should be mentioned, here, 
that few employers insisted on girls 
having their eyesight tested before they 
were engaged for linking. The im- 
portant point to note is that no one had 
as yet made a careful analysis of the 
job, or investigated the possibility of 
its being primarily a kinaesthetic as 
opposed to a visual task. 


Il. THE INTRODUCTION OF SYSTEMATIC TRAINING 


1. The Pattern of the ‘‘ AX’? Method 

Linking offered a clear illustration 
of a focal point of difficulty acting as a 
starting point for wider acceptance of 
the idea of systematic training. It was 
noted in Part I that the policy decision 
of the BZ management, as advised by 
** AX,” was to set up a training centre, 
where not only linking, but other 
operations, e.g., lockstitch, overlocking 
and flat-locking, could also be taught. 
An institution was thus created to form 
a framework within which the problems 
of linking could be tolerated. Training 
in the other tasks was, fortunately, 


successful from the start; only the com- 
plexity of linking presented problems 
which were more difficult to master. 
The quality of the environmental 
change produced by the introduction 
of systematic training will become more 
clearly apparent if prefaced by a 


general description of the “AX”. 


approach, as 
writer. 

The “ AX ” method may be defined 
as a systematic training method based 
on a specific analysis of the operation 
to be learned. The basic assumption 
is that within broad limits the average 


encountered by the 
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worker is capable of learning almost 
any typical industrial operation pro- 
vided the job is broken down into 
simple units, which can later be 
synthesised. A given operation is there- 
fore broken down into “ elements ” or 
parts in accordance with accepted time 
and motion study principles, and the 
relevant skills and general dexterities 
assessed in order to build up a 
“personal specification,” and to 
determine the kind and number of 
“training devices” that should be 
introduced into the scheme to facilitate 
the acquisition of these skills and 
dexterities. Operatives are first trained 
to perform various exercises on the 
training devices; when proficiency has 
been attained in these, they transfer 
to the production job, though still in 
the shelter of a training centre. Of 
key importance in the method is the 
fact that each part of the operation is 
learnt separately, and that a certain 
speed of performance has to be reached 
on each of these parts; only then are 
they combined and eventually the 
complete operation is attempted. 
The speed which the trainee is 


expected to reach is considered the 


“‘ target ” for the operation (or element) 
in question and is based on the 
speed of the average experienced 
worker. The trainees work in pairs 
and time each other; they keep their 
own records of progress. Once they 
have achieved their “targets” (ex- 
perienced workers’ speed) on the ele- 
ments and combinations, it is 
expected that they shall be able to 
carry out the task as a whole at ex- 
perienced worker speed in the course 
of the first few performances. Having 
reached the point of doing the job as a 
whole they are given further periods of 
work on the machine in order to build 
up stamina and stability, so that when 
eventually transferred to the shop, they 
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are expected to be able to maintain 
immediately a steady output at the 
speed of the experienced worker. The 
instructor is specially chosen and 
trained. The principles and the method 
are amply explained to the trainees. 

Evidence is considerable that with 
the less complex skills good results 
are obtained through using this 
method. However, the reasons for this 
success has not yet been made psycho- 
logically clear. It is obvious that if a 
systematic attempt is made to train 
workers for a particular operation, 
whereas in the past they have been 
subject to haphazard training only, a 
measure of success is to be expected. 
It is, however, often difficult to isolate 
the specific factors which have led to 
success by such a method. 

As many of the aspects of this type of 
method are attempts to solve problems 
of industrial relations which everyone 
who embarks upon an industrial training 
scheme is liable to meet, it will be useful 
to analyse these wider factors more 
closely, especially with respect to the 
position of trainees entering industry, 
or a new factory, for the first time. 
When training for a given operation is 
carried out on the machine in the shop, 
and production material is used, various 
problems arise. The trainee is un- 
familiar with the factory, and has to 
become accustomed to its community 
life, personnel and procedure, at the 
same time a8 learning a new job. Such 
a trainee may also be unused to 
machinery, anxious about spoiling 
material or tools, and afraid of hurting 
himself. The cumulative effect of these 
factors can be seen as likely to have an 
inhibitory effect on the speedy acquisi- 
tion of an industrial skill. In the “AX” 
method training is kept away from 
the shops in a sheltered part of the 
factory (training centre). In addition, 
training devices are used to familiarise 
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the trainee with the type of work he 
would have to learn. General training 
devices are used to develop general 
skills, such as hand-eye co-ordination, 
finger dexterity, etc., and specific 
training devices are used to develop 
any skill that is particularly important 
for the operation by simplification of 
the task or practice of the specific move- 
ments. The training devices are con- 
structed in such a way that the relation 
between the training device and the 
operation is obvious. Each training 
device has its targets of achievement, 
and practice on the Various devices is 
carefully spaced through the first few 
days of the training period. The trainee 
is not faced, with a new and terrifying 
machine at the same time as having to 
adjust himself to a new factory environ- 
ment. He can assimilate knowledge of 
the machine and the material, by 
working on replicas, in this way 
becoming innoculated against his fears 
of damaging equipment and spoiling 
goods. He is able to concentrate his 
attention on how he carries out a 
particular operation, without having to 
worry about the end result. 

In practice, therefore, the worker 
gains considerably from this approach 
to training. He can learn a new job 
in a systematic and organised manner 
and is no longer dependent on obtaining 
the goodwill of an over-worked foreman 
or fellow worker. The period of training 
is reduced, permitting him more quickly 
to earn an experienced worker’s rate for 
his job. The fact that he is trained for 
stability of performance means that he 
does not have to adjust to the stresses 
and strains of the new work situation 
in the shop at the same time as having 
to develop the stamina required to stick 
at the task for long periods of time. 
From the standpoint of management 
the advantages are also considerable. 
For example, it is less upsetting to the 


flow of production if operatives can 
enter the shop as near the point of skill 
as possible. It is particularly to the 
advantage of shop management to be 
free entirely to concentrate on produc- 
tion problems, without being required 
to spend a portion of their time in 
supervising, with inadequate facilities, 
the training of green labour. 


2. The Framework and Techniques of 
the Training Centre at ‘‘ BZ ”’ 

Below is described the type of setting 
produced by the application of this 
method in the training centre at “* BZ,” 
as the writer found it at the time of her 
arrival (see Part 1, p. 124). 

From the beginning the centre was in 
charge of a training manager appointed 
from the firm’s own staff. To him the 
resident consultant acted in the capacity 
of a technical adviser and, with him, 
was responsible to the director con- 
cerned with matters of personnel, 
whose role in the inauguration of the 
scheme was described in Part I. The 
training manager was on the same level 
as the shop managers, whose particular 
needs he had to meet, and from whom 
and to whom he received and sent his 
trainees. Under him were a number of 
instructors (parallel to the foremen in 
the shops) each of whom was respon- 
sible for a section concerned with one 
of the occupations for which training 
had been undertaken. In the linking 
section, when the writer arrived, of the 
trainees on hose there were three on 
“fine seamless”? and two on “ fully 
fashioned”; a further three were on 
socks. Various members of the 
“research team” paid periodic visits. 

As regards the programme of their 
daily activities, when the trainees 
arrived at 8 a.m., they were required 
to clock in, in the same way as other 
factory operatives. Each was presented 
with a work sheet, on which was set 
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out her individual programme for the 
day; on the top was entered the name 
of the partner with whom she was to 
work. Although paired off, the mem- 
bers of a pair did not necessarily have 
identical work programmes. These 
were based, partly, on a_ general 
schedule which governed the pro- 
gression of training activities; but 
partly, also, on the previous achieve- 
ments and progress of the individual. 
The exercises to be attempted on 
training devices, or the number of hose 
to be linked, were determined ahead by 
the instructional staff, who fixed the 
speed targets to be achieved on each 
assignment. Pairs were arranged in 
accordance with the mutual suitability 
of their assignments. Apart from 
general supervision, instruction tended 
to be tutorial, to individuals or pairs. 
The procedure also involved one mem- 
ber of a pair “ taking the role of the 
instructor ” with respect to the other, 
so that they might check each other’s 
progress, and compare together at every 
step their “‘ aspiration ” with their per- 
formance levels, in relation to the 
target. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were broken with a ten minutes’ tea 
break. The trainees sat together in 
groups according to the job for which 
they were being trained, the linkers 
seldom mixing with the machinists. 
During these breaks they rapidly 
acquired detailed knowledge of each 
other’s personal lives, and seldom dis- 
cussed work problems and other 
opportunities for personal conversation 
were available. In the earlier stages of 
the course, in addition to work on the 
training devices, or on the actual job, 
other activities were introduced to 


Telieve the intense strain of continuous 


learning. Two production jobs were 
brought up from the shops: cutting 
the spare threads in the heel and toe 


of seamless socks and hose (the task in 
the production process immediately 
preceding linking); and transferring 
trade marks on to finished hose. Both 
these tasks entailed daily visits to the 
departments concerned, with scope for 
“a chat” with former workmates or 
trainees who had now returned to the 
production shops. Trainees were sys- 
tematically taken round all depart- 
ments to obtain a better general 
conception of the goods being made in 
the factory and a better picture of the 
rest of the factory community. Informal 
talks were also given on various aspects 
of the job. As their degree of skill 
increased, and the trainees were put to 
work on batches of hose, the work 
spells were often broken, through 
machine trouble. This entailed fetching 
the mechanic, or waiting until he could 
be contacted. Usually the mechanic 
had news to tell. 

Although, on the surface, the daily 
work programmes appeared somewhat 
rigid in form, there was room for a 
considerable degree of freedom within 
this apparent rigidity. The trainees 
themselves were often consulted regard- 
ing their opinion of their own progress, 
and the tendency increased to replace 
group targets by targets of performance. 

As regards the training techniques 
themselves which were developed inside 
this framework, i.e., that part of the 
programme directly aimed at facilitating 
the learning process, three main 
approaches had been made to the 
problem of simplifying the skill. 

The first of these consisted in the use 
of a graded series of job replica training 
devices, the object of which was to 
magnify the scale of the task so that the 
extremely fine gauge of the work itself 
could be approached gradually. There 
were five grades of fineness in all, the 
trainees commencing with an exercise 
in which small rings (that had been 
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fixed into rough fabric) had to be 
placed on to a series of spikes projecting 
horizontally in the same way as the 
points of the linking dial. The next 
exercise required the placing of a 
coarse knitted fabric on to smaller 
points; this also accustomed trainees to 
working with their arms raised to the 
level of their eyes. Having developed 
a degree of familiarity with the stitch 
and with the gross movements for two- 
handed co-ordination, the trainees next 
learnt to link a half hose on to a segment 
of a linking dial: first a 26, and then a 
36, gauge. As they worked gradually 
down to a gauge of this fineness, it was 
found that their eyes became ac- 
customed to increasingly fine work 
without undue strain, and that they 
were ready to be switched to a training 
device composed of part of the dial of a 
48 gauge linking machine. At this point, 
therefore, a trainee was linking at the 
same gauge of fineness that was 
required for the actual task of linking 
on the machines used in the shop. The 
success of this approach in minimising 
strain or injury to the eyes through 
intensive concentration during the 
learning period, showed that “ linker’s 
eyes ” were in fact a phenomenon pre- 
cipitated by faulty handling of the 
learning process, and that, therefore, 
provided lighting was reasonable and 
any defects in vision from prospective 
trainees were corrected, there was no 
reason why the occupation of linking 
should adversely affect the eyes of 
operatives engaged in this work. 
The second approach was concerned 
with the development of a series of 
exercises designed to improve capacity 
for fine visual descrimination, to 
execute fine movements, and to 
co-ordinate motor and visual function. 
Training in hand-eye co-ordination, 
for example, was given by learning to 
“dab” a pointer-into certain holes on 


a “dart board,” while finger dexterity 
was developed through a “needle 
threading ” exercise. A more advanced 
device involved the threading of cotton 
through and round pegs; two-hand 
co-ordination was important here, but 
the /eft hand did the main part of the 
task. Another exercise, along the same 
lines, aimed to develop close visual 
concentration, combined with hand-eye 
co-ordination: one hand moved a 
target slowly along, while the other 
dabbed a pointer at each hole as it 
passed. Various exercises were also 
given to facilitate stitch recognition, 
the trainee having to pick out the 
courses from various gauges of knitted 
fabric, by sticking pins into them. In 
the long term, the contribution from 
this approach, particularly as regards 
the abilities involved in the skill was 
considerable, and led on to problems of 
selection. But these are matters beyond 
the present scope of discussion. It is 
important, however, to mention that 
at this time the scope for selection was 
virtually non-existent, so exceedingly 
light was- the supply of trainees. 

The third group of techniques are 
those with which this paper is prin- 
cipally concerned. These dealt with the 
breakdown of the task into six separate 
“‘elements.” Before this breakdown 
carried out by “* AX,” it was impossible, 
in any way, to provide a trainee with a 
comprehensible frame of reference 
through which she could approach her 
task. Unfortunately, to break down a 
job as a performed task is rather a 
different matter from coming to under- 
stand the configuration of a possessed 
skill. In occupations that are machine- 
centred, the contours of the task follow 
those of the skill sufficiently closely to 
produce less difficulty, in practice; than 
might be imagined when the assumption 
of a working correspondence is made. 
But in a complex person-centred skill, 
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such as linking, it proved useless to 
assume a working correspondence of 
this kind. That, nevertheless, a corres- 
pondence of this kind should, tacitly, 
have been assumed, was a root cause of 
the difficulties that arose; for, as will 
shortly be demonstrated, an external 
model of the task gave little clue 
regarding the internal model of the 
skill. 

In the “AX” method—which had 
been successful elsewhere—not only 
was separate practice of task com- 
ponents a main tenet; but each of 
these components was itself separately 
practised up to experienced worker 
speed; and this was done, moreover, 
in practice on job replicas as well as in 
practice on the task itself; the “ over- 
learnt” parts were then successively 
combined together. Such a procedure 
remained possible so long as the com- 
ponent units of the task and the skill 
tended to be the same; and to be, also, 
genuine sub-wholes. Broadly, these 
conditions held for machine-centred 
operations, where the character of the 
“ breakdown” was primarily settled 
by the character of the machine; and 
where, also, the combination of ele- 
ments tended to be additive and serial, 
ie., machine-like rather than organis- 
mic. Under these conditions important 
changes in the functions of, and 
relations between, component units, 
were not so apt to intrude, once larger 
wholes became a factor in the situation. 

In the preeeding experimental work 
in the University laboratory the writer 
had already begun to examine the 
relative merits of whole versus part 
learning (see p. 411). But so longas the 
tasks for which training was required 
had remained relatively simple, choice 
of learning technique in this regard 
remained less important than the 
provision of a total framework within 
which systematic traming procedures 


could establish and prove themselves in 
factory life. As was mentioned in Part 
I, it was precisely in the context of the 
war and post-war need to develop 
schemes of this kind for simpler skills 
that the “‘ AX ” method had developed. 
It was further mentioned that the drift 
of the field had set in the direction of 
training being required for more 
difficult jobs. The case of linking may 
perhaps be regarded as defining a limit. 
By contrast with machine-centred jobs, 
once training was undertaken for 
person-centred jobs of this level of 
complexity, matters of a psychologically 
more dynamic kind, concerned with 
the growth of skill and the course of 
learning processes, emerged as domi- 
nant considerations in the fashioning of 
a training programme. To this impor- 
tant point further reference will be 
made. 


3. Taking the Role of Trainee-Instructor 

Despite, therefore, the gain that had 
been made through the creation of the 
training-centre environment, and the 
successes registered in the matter of 
eliminating visual impairment and 
difficulties, and in developing a higher 
level of sensori-motor discrimination, 
time went by without further progress 
being made. Many remedies were tried 
but no linkers were trained. An 
impasse had been reached. The resident 
consultant became convinced that no 


_ method of observing the job from the 


outside would yield the “ secret of the 
skill.” In view of the inadequacy of a 
solely objective approach and of the 
inability of the linkers themselves to 
render an articulate account of how 
they performed or had learnt to perform 
the task, he proceeded to suggest that 
a solution now depended on a psych6- 
logist coming in and learning the job, 
subjectively, from the inside. The writer 
was asked to suspend her University- 
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based experimental work and joined 
the group at the training-centre. 

Exactly what might be meant by 
** putting a psychologist inside the task”’ 
was far from clear; the resident 
consultant, having perceived that the 
essential features of the skill were 
eluding the external approach of time 
and motion study, had felt that a 
psychologist, by supplying introspec- 
tions, might act as a special informant, 
able to articulate the points which the 
linkers themselves had been unable to 
explain. The first indication that the 
question might involve interpersonal 
relations as well as the giving of intro- 
spections arose when a _ problem 
appeared with respect to deciding the 
role which the writer was to adopt. The 
finding of a way into the skill implied 
the: finding of a way into the group. In 
view of the impasse which had then 
existed for a considerable time, morale 
in the training centre was in a rather 
uncertain state; and, after a varied 
experience of set-backs, no-one in 
either ““ AX” or “ BZ” was inclined 
to give more than very provisional 
backing to the new proposal. It was 
decided that the writer should not appear 
directly as a psychologist, or indeed as 
officially connected in any way with 
either ““AX” or “BZ.” However, 
the disturbing effects of an addit- 
ional investigator in an_ explicitly 
technical role were judged as likely to 
be doubtful in securing the necessary 
degree of acceptance in the trainee- 
group. Since the obtaining of a 
solution was imperative, “more 
psychology” was given a trial—but 
on the understanding that others should 
not be asked to take responsibility 
for what “ psychology” might not be 
able to achieve. 

The following operational role was 
therefore worked out through which 
the writer appeared in the training 


centre as a trainee-instructor. She was 
represented as an employee of a certain 
London firm engaged on electrical 
engineering and assembly work (of 
which she had had some previous 
experience). This firm was considering 
turning over to hosiery after the war 
and had seconded her to “ BZ” for 
training in linking, to prepare her for 
the post of instructor to other em- 
ployees who would require training 
when the change was made. At “ BZ” 
she was to be treated like any other 
trainee. Her firm paid her expenses to 
travel back to London at the week end 
and she was given hotel accommoda- 
tion. The only concession was that she 
was allowed to start work at 8.30 
instead of 8.0 a.m. “for domestic 
reasons.” The role allowed for a 
secondary but excluded a university 
education. In Lewin’s terminology, it 
might be said to have placed the writer 
in “the almost situation” in relation 
to the other trainees, representing their’ 
aspiration level in fantasy (e.g., the next 
step up). She was thus an easy object 
of identification for them, while, at the 
same time, having enough social 
distance to permit a degree of contact 
with the training centre management. 
In the sense that no suspicion was at 
any time aroused regarding her bone 
fides, the role may be counted as having 
been successful. The discovery of its 
limits may be regarded as an essential 
part of the investigation, and a later 
section will take up this discussion. 
As trainee-instructor, the writer was 
at once able to enter both the task and 
the training group, and to experience 
the technical and emotional components 
of the situation. As psychologist, she 
was able to record observations and 
suggestions based on this experience, 
and at the end of each day pass them to 
the resident consultant with whom a 
discussion took place. In this way, they 
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were communicated to the rest of the 
group on the management side. Certain 
points of immediate relevance could be 
made direct to other trainees in view of 
her special position in the group as 
trainee-instructor from another factory; 
others were incorporated in the training 
procedure by the resident consultant. 
The writer was also able to act as a 
special experimental subject by imple- 
menting and experiencing new methods 
of attack on the problem. 

As the process of her own learning 
continued, it became possible for her 


not only to disentangle the fundamén- 
tals of the skill in terms of her own 
experience, but to check her findings 
with the experience of other trainees 
and skilled linkers; and, ultimately, to- 
test their validity against more objective 
criteria. On the twenty-sixth day of her 
attendance at the training centre she 
found, suddenly, that she was able to 
link accurately, if slowly, and that she 
possessed an internal model of the task 
as a whole. From the articulation of 
this internal scheme a conception of the 
content of the skill could be built up. 


Ill. THE PERCEPTION OF THE SKILL 


1. The Visual Component 

As has been mentioned, linking is 
an unusually fine visual task. By means 
of training on a series of job-replicas 
graded from coarse to fine gauge, it 
had been possible to eliminate much of 
the eye strain that had previously been 
associated with learning. Nevertheless, 
during the early stages of the learning 
process the trainees still periodically 
experienced a “ blurring ” of the fabric 
and other acute visual difficulties whose 
precise origin was unknown. 

The writer found that the “ course,” 
or row of stitches, was relatively easy 
to pick out on one side of the fabric; 
in knitting terminology, this would be 
called the “‘ purl side.” On the “* wale 
side ” (see Diagram I) the difficulty was 
formidable. The fabric-field appears 
first as vertically organised; the stitch 
is obscure, while the*“ wale,” which 
runs in between the stitches, appears 
as dominant in a series of vertical 
columns. With the development of a 
certain familiarity with the form of the 
stitch as it appears on its vertical 
columns, an equilibrium is established 
between the columns of wales and 
stitches; and at this stage figure- 
ground fluctuation occurs, the fabric 


appearing at times to be vertically 
organised by the wales and at other 
times by the column of stitches. In 
the task, the two narrowing stitches in 
the toe of the hose (see description, 
p. 376) set the fabric-field and fix the 
vertical stitch column as the figure and 
the wale as the ground. 


fae 
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DiaGRAM I 


Hose stitches, wale side 
(magnified six times) 


To be able to see the fabric as stitch- 
rather than wale-organised is however 
only the first step; before the task can 
be successfully accomplished it requires 
to be seen and maintained as stitch- 
organised in a horizontal as opposed 
to a vertical plane, i.e., the course has 
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to be seen as a “ row.” It is exceedingly 
difficult to experience the fabric in this 
way, and to a beginner it seems virtually 
_impossible. It is precisely this situation 
which constitutes one of the key 
difficulties in learning the skill: and 
one of the main points which no-one 
had previously been able to locate and 
name. The difficulty consists in being 
able to overcome the formidably strong 
spontaneous perceptual articulation of 
the field (i.e., towards columns of wales) 
and, through a process of double 
reversal, in being able to replace this by 
an opposite articulation (i.e., rows of 
stitches), so that the fabric becomes 
actually seen as stitch-organised in a 
horizontal plane. As soon. as.doubt 
arises as to whether the hose is on 
the right course, this emotional doubt 
situation immediately leads to a 
reappearance of the involuntary and 
spontaneous organisation, so that the 
fabric once more becomes a vertical 
‘series of columns, and figure-ground 
fluctuation again sets in with respect 
to stitch and wale. The repeated 
experience of “losing” the course of 
stitches in this way produces severe 
frustration. A vicious circle is set up 
and the more intense the emotional 
upset, the harder it becomes to “ find ”’ 


and “hold on” to the stitches. The ~ 


tension set up by efforts at concentra- 
.tion with the consequent straining of 
the eye muscles makes matters still 
worse, eventually producing blurring 
and black-out. In the experience of 
the trainees, the harder they tried, the 
less they succeeded. Until a psycho- 
logical analysis was made from inside 
the ‘task, no-one was able to explain 
to the trainees exactly what their 
difficulty was in this matter, to prepare 
them for a certain amount of inevitable 
exasperation, or to suggest means of 
helping them out of this very un- 
pleasant impasse. 





As the writer’s own learning ex- 
perience proceeded it became clear that 
the possibility of keeping the visual field 
stitch-dominant in a horizontal plane 
depended on the support of a pattern 
of motor action itself carried out in 
the horizontal plane. This was facili- 
tated by the horizontal movement of 
the machine against the direction in 
which the stocking was run on. If the 
spontaneous organisation of the visual 
field was in the vertical plane in relation 
to the structure of the fabric, that of 
the motor field was in the horizontal 
plane in relation both to the structure 
and movement of the machine and to 
the pattern of the trainee’s own move- 
ments, and, indeed, of her whole 
postural set towards the task. It was 
as though the hands, grossly, acted as 
a pair of moving and interrelated 
clamps and the fingers, delicately, as 
sets of moving and interrelated callipers 
which determined and controlled the 
position of the fabric in horizontal 
space. As the feel of the horizontal 
began.to develop through the experience 
of this motor pattern, the course of 
stitches began to be seen coming 
up against the points of the slowly 
rotating dial as a wave of move- 
ment within which the stitch texture 
became progressively easier to dis- 
criminate. 

Ability to make and maintain the 
required reversal of the initial spon- 
taneous perception depended therefore 
on the extent to which the fabric-field 
acquired task-character through 
experience of performing the operation. 
Until the horizontal frame of reference 
built up in this way acquired greater 
power as an organising principle of 
the visual field than the spontaneous 
perceptual forces, it was impossible to 
see and maintain fhe course as a row 
of stitches. The substitutive articula- 
tion may be regarded as having the 
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character of a visually projected motor 
frame of reference. 


2. The Development of Visual Control 

During the learning process there- 
' fore a shift took place from dependence 
on vision to discrimination based on 
tactile and kinesthetic sensation, and 


there were correspondingly three 
marked stages in stitch recognition, 
the writer’s introspections being 


generally agreed by other trainees. In 
the stage one the trainee looked at the 
points, and the stitches that she was 
trying to put on to them, point by 
point and stitch by stitch. This was an 
almost unbearable strain on her eyes 
and lasted until she had come to have 
a clear and sure feeling, inside herself, 
of the operation as a whole, i.e., until 
she knew what to do and how to do it. 
In the second stage she could see groups 
of stitches going on to the points, and, 
out of the corner of her eyes, she could 
notice the machine parts, or. other 
objects, moving in the near environ- 
ment, though it was difficult for her to 
describe them. In the final stage she 
could see the whole course in the hose 
as a stitch texture, and, instead of 
looking stitch by stitch, she just noticed 
if there were anything irregular in the 
line of the course, and then paid careful 
attention to putting it right. Out of 
the corner of her eyes she could now 
see and pay attention to anything that 
went on in her peripheral field of vision, 
while keeping her foveal vision centred 
on the hose in front of her. The change 
from one stage to another occurred 
suddenly. Once a trainee had passed 
to the second stage, she found it difficult 
to realise why her task had appeared 
to her as it had in the first stage. 

The change from stage to stage was 
accompanied by increasing self-con- 
fidence, ease of work and accuracy of 
performance and movements. What 


appeared to have taken place was a 
qualitative change arising out of the 
combination of intellectual, kinzs- 
thetic, tactile, visual and emotional 
experience, and its integration into a 
total and new relationship between the 
individual and the task. 

Changes of this kind occurred several 
times in the process of learning linking. 
The trainees were aware of something 
having happened but found it extremely 
difficult to describe. The articulation 
and communication of these change- 
points was the task of the psychological 
investigation and their documentation 
was the basis for reshaping the training 
programme in terms of the psycho- 
logical reality of the learning process. 


3. The Tactile Component 

In this shift from dependence on 
vision to dependence on kinesthetic 
sensations, the tactile component of 
the skill was found to be of importance. 
In this particular task, the line between 
touch sensitivity and movement is so 
fine as to be almost imperceptible. 
Nevertheless to clarify the situation 
it is useful to draw the distinction. The 
tactile factor is the diagnostic basis of 
movement. In the task of linking the 
fabric has to be stretched out between 
the left hand fingers by the right hand 
(see above, p. 376) until the stitches 
on the horizontal stretch of the fabric 
correspond exactly to the distance 
between the points of the dial. Any 
adjustment is made by minute interplay 
of movements between the right and 
left hand. The thumb of the left hand 
then presses the stitches on to the points, 
while the fingers of the right hand 
prepare and adjust the tension of the 
hose for the next actions of the left 
hand. Through the medium of touch 
awareness develops as to the tension 
and surface texture of the fabric, on 
the basis of the hard-soft, resisting- 
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yielding and sharp-smooth qualities of 
the material. It is a matter of being 
able to “see with one’s fingers” 
exceedingly fine differences in the fabric. 

It is also through tactile sensations 
that the connection is made between 
the visual perception of the relation 
of the fabric to the machine and the 
kinesthetic integration of that relation- 
ship. The machine is felt as something 
stable (i.e., “hard” as opposed to 
*“‘soft’’) in relation to the yielding 
quality of the fabric. The vibration of 
the slowly moving dial, or of the 
driving shaft, if the machine is off, has 
to be “geared” into the frame of 
adaptability of the person towards the 
task. The importance of this is 
especially evident at the point when 
the trainee first learns to work on a 
moving dial. 

It was the tactile diagnosis of the 
relationship of the fabric to the various 
parts of the machine that set the points 
for a frame of reference for the move- 
ment pattern that was _ eventually 
developed. 

Most people are unaware of the 
fineness of discrimination possible 
without the aid of vision. In our 
culture there appears to be a taboo on 
touching (implying intimate contact), 
and therefore an inhibition in the use 
of touch as a method of perception. 
Certainly no-one can develop sensitive 
tactile relations with a task which he 
does not positively and genuinely 
accept. Negative attitudes developed 
through frustration tended to keep the 
task too distant from the trainees to 
permit adequate use of tactile sensitivity. 


4. The Kinzsthetic Component 

Before the writer arrived, it had 
already been established in a general 
way that once a person had grasped 
the skill of linking they made little 
use of vision. This was demonstrated 





by the fact that skilled’linkers could 
link the straight part of a hose with 
their eyes shut. It was rather the way 
in which this skill came about that was 
unknown. 

In linking there is a close cortelation 
between touch and pressure, but where 
there is pressure, movement is involved, 
and the kinesthetic component of the 
skill is the most important. It was not 
possible for a trainee to acquire this 
aspect of the skill completely until she 
had to a certain extent worked through 
the visual and tactile components, 
since it arose from the ability con- 
fidently to integrate information about 
the task, gained through the visual and 
tactile senses, with the internal schemata 
of her own pattern of movements. As 
this was done she developed a percep- 
tual model of the pattern of move- 
ments, and it was from this internal 
representative of the task that she 
worked. The task inside her in this way 
was, in fact, the essence of the skill. 

The correct development of person- 
task relations based on kinesthetic 
factors was built up from the general 
posture of the operative in relation to 
the machine, the height of the seat, the 
level of the eyes and arms in relation 
to the dial, the position of the wrists 
in relation to the hands and fingers and 
thé position of the fingers in relation 
to the tension and demands of the 
fabric and the machine. The writer 
found that this differentiation from the 
general to the particular had been 
overlooked, partly from the influence 
of the earlier training method, based 
on the integration of elements; but, 
beyond this, the concentration deman- 
ded by the task was so great, and 
the anxiety created by the demand 
for this concentration was also so 
great, that both trainees and instructors 
had succumbed to the need to con- 
centrate solely on the activities of the 
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fingers—as the symptom points to 
which all “* pains ” were referred. The 
writer had to point out, for example, 
the importance of the hand as a whole 
and of wrist movements at certain 
points of the task, and how correct use 
of the arms made easier correct use of 
the fingers. 


5. The Development of a Pattern of 
Movement 

Until this investigation was made it 
was believed that linking was mainly 
a left-handed job, and that the right 
hand merely held the fabric in position, 
in a passive way, for the left hand 
thumb to push on to the points (see 
finger photo). It was soon obvious to 
the writer, in trying to learn the task, 
that the right hand was anything but 
inactive. To the observer the right 
hand of a skilled linker would appear 
to be almost completely still ; in fact, 
it was the right hand that in a decisive 
manner controlled the tension and 
actively determined the position of the 
fabric in relation to the machine, 
permitting the left hand to work. The 
more obvious dexterity of the left hand 
depended on the less obvious, but more 
complex, skill in what the right hand 
was doing. Another finding was that 
each finger in both hands had a precise 
function in the total pattern, either in 
relation to the tensioning or preparation 
of the hose and fabric, or as a point of 
stability and contact between the person 
and the machine. 

These facts regarding hand inter- 
dependence and finger function, 
together with the realisation of the 
visual, tactile and kinesthetic com- 
ponents of the skill, made it possible 
to build up a self-consistent and basic 
standard pattern of movements which 
not only “ fitted” the requirements of 
effectiveness, but which was capable of 
being verbalised and taught to trainees. 
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It had previously been held that it was 
impossible to standardise a pattern of 
movements for linking as it was so 
often necessary to make fine adjust- 
ments according to the different types 
of hose that had to be linked. The 
trainees, however, had been severely 
frustrated by being presented with 
different methods of performing the 
same operation and this had increased 
the general feeling of impotence. The 
writer decided therefore that it was 
essential to work out a framework of 
correct movements which could be 
taught to the trainees, and on the basis 
of which they could make their own 
adjustments; for only in this way 
could they be given an understanding 
of the essence of the skill and be 
genuinely assisted in building up ‘an 
internal model of the task that would 
work, 

The previous movement analysis had 
been based solely on external observa- 
tion and was made within the limits 
of a time and motion study approach 
to job analysis; it assumed a machine- 
centred breakdown of the task. With 
a task which is almost completely 
person-centred this method of analysis 
is likely to lead, as in the present case, 
to serious misrepresentation of the 
facts. Linking is a person-centred task 
in which the machine is the ground in 
the person-task relationship and in 
which the observable motor skill is the 
outcome of elaborate internal per- 
ceptual integration in which the inter- 
play between small visual, tactile and 
kinesthetic sensations and adjustments 
is all-important. An adequate job 
analysis of linking required to be both 
perceptually based and person-centred. 
The basic standard movement pattern 
that was worked out therefore was 
based on the perceptual needs of the 
job and on the realisation that wherever 
possible the tactile and kinzsthetic 
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senses should take over from the visual. 
In addition, as has been mentioned, 
this basic movement pattern was built 
up within a framework that could be 
easily verbalised and demonstrated to 
trainees. Further it was made in 
keeping with general principles of 
smooth, rhythmic and economic move- 
meats so that the total pattern for the 
operation formed a “good whole 
gestalt’ whose completion would give 
satisfaction. The need to relieve the 
tension set up by the problem of 
putting the hose on correctly was found 
to provide an immediate and autono- 
mous compulsion which made trainees 
determined, to master the task, once 
they had begun to experience the satis- 
faction of success. When the total 
movement pattern by which success 
was achieved had also the properties of 
a “ good gestalt,” the overall pressure to 


become skilled was re-inforced by the 
integrative quality of the person-task 
relationship as experienced during the 
learning process. So far as such an 
integrative frame of reference was 
lacking the learning process tended 
inevitably to become a disintegrative 
and frustrating experience, creating a 
“bad” person-task relationship and 
easily leading to a rejection of the goal 
of acquiring the skill. 

The basic pattern of movements 
which had been worked out in this 
way was compared with that of skilled 
linkers, and was accepted as the 
preferred method of linking by the 
instructor. Photographs of the key 
movements in the pattern were taken 
to check up the movement descriptions 
and to provide visual aids for training 
purposes. A slow motion film was also 
made to gain additional information. 


IV. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS IN THE TRAINING PROCESS 


1. Intra-group Relationships directly 
affecting Learning 

The attention of thei nvestigator was 
first drawn to this aspect of the training 
problem by the experience now to be 
reported. During the second and third 
weeks of her own learning period she 
noticed that the volume of her conversa- 
tions with other trainees, as these were 
noted in her daily log book, had 
increased to an altogether different 
level from that which had characterised 
the first few days. Checking back she 
found that this change coincided with 
the point at which she had become able 
to see the stitches as a grouped 
“course.” It then developed rapidly 
as her own motor feeling for the task 
increased. That is to say, as soon as 
she had acquired some margin of 
freedom from the subjugation in which 
the task had at first held her, she found 
herself using spontaneously this free- 


dom for the purpose of developing 
personal contact with other trainees 
in the training centre group. As 
soon as these contacts began to be 
established, she found that she was able 
to do precisely what she had previously 
so much needed but had been unable to 
do: namely, to relax. This greater 
motor relaxation appeared pari passu 
with the increased personal contact 
which in its turn accelerated the develop- 
ment of the motor pattern. 

It was possible to check this 
experience against that of other trainees; 
and general qualitative confirmation 
was obtained, it being a common 
occurrence for trainees to ask for some- 
one in the centre, with whom their 
personal rapport was good, to come 
and sit with them and chat while they 
were working their way through a 
batch of hose. Conversely, the refusal 
of trainees to work so long as they were 
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being observed by someone for whom 
they felt an aversion became an 
accepted feature of the group life. 

A second and no less important 
point concerned relationship with the 
instructor. In the process of teaching 
the task of linking the instructor comes 
into close physical contact with the 
trainee; sometimes she will do part of 
the task with one hand while the 
trainee does the complementary part 
with one of her own hands, i.e., the 
instructor takes the role of the trainee’s 
other hand, and becomes in a highly 
specific sense, part of herself. It is quite 
impossible to learn in this way from an 
instructor with whom one lacks a 
sympathetic relationship. 

The instructor who happened to be 
actually responsible for the work of 
the linking section was unusually gifted 
in making sympathetic relationships 
with the trainees. The importance of 
this, however, was not fully apparent 
to the writer until it happened that the 
size of the training group was increased 
beyond that of the eight original 
members. The addition of but two or 
three more was sufficient to upset the 
instructor-trainee balance; the in- 
structor was in a position not unlike 
that of “‘ the old woman who lived in 
a shoe”—the overlarge family felt 
neglected, the instructor felt harrassed, 
became irritable, and showed signs of 
scapegoating. Performance levels began 
to “‘ stick ” and even to go back. Then, 
on a certain day, the numbers in the 
group were suddenly down again, 
actually below eight. The change in 
the group atmosphere was immediate 
and dramatic. Several trainees re- 
marked that the instructor was her 
“‘old self,” and that to-day she was 
going around “ like a guardian angel.” 
Better work was done. The size of the 
training group was obviously a strong 
force among influences contributing to 


the quality of the instructor-trainee 
relationship. Eight trainees in four 
pairs appeared to be the upper limit. 

The writer’s own role as trainee- 
instructor, and the prestige she acquired 
through being the first trainee on seam- 
less fine hose to be transferred to “‘ the 
shop,” gave her a definite leadership 
role in the training group. Technical 
in basis at first, this rapidly spread 
into the more personal field, the 
writer finding herself forced into a 
counsellor role. In this situation the 
difficulties of not using her hidden 
psychologist role were, of course, very 
great. The relevant point to notice here, 
however, is the extent to which the 
emotional problems of the trainees in 
their personal lives outside the factory 
entered into the training centre situa- 
tion. Case evidence was abundant 
that a vicious circle had come into 
existence. Upsets (more frequent than 
might be imagined) of any severity 
in the personal lives of the trainees 
immediately reacted on their capacity 
to sustain an efficient effort in the 
task of learning. And it was beyond 
doubt that the frustrations of learning 
linking were on a number of occasions 
exceedingly detrimental to family rela- 
tions or prospective engagements. The 
startling fluctuation that characterised 
the learning curves of everyone in 
the centre suggested the common- 
sense hypothesis that the influence of 
this type of factor should correspond 
primarily with the sensitivity of the 
learning process itself to emotional 
interference. Nothing need be added 
to what has already been said in Section 
III regarding the unusual susceptibility 
of linking in this respect. To the 
writer’s observation, the interplay of 
the various factors which have been 
mentioned was perhaps even more 
impressive. The damage to learning 
on days when things were not only bad 
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at home but when, also, the trainee 
group was too large were much greater 
than when one of these factors only was 
operating; and any hope of effective 
learning had to be abandoned if a 
trainee’s particular pal was absent, or in 
a bad mood, so that she was forced to 
work with someone uncongenial. The 
day would go to pieces completely if, 
as was likely to happen under these 
circumstances, the trainee also got 
into the bad books of the instructor, 
who might for example have criticised 
her in a way that she resented. 

The strength of these factors and the 
power of their interactive effect is to be 
regarded as a reality apart from the 
effect of the tensions between the 
trainees and the training system, or 
between the training centre and the 
shops, which are separately discussed in 
the subsections which immediately 
follow; for their presence continued 
to be felt when many matters which, 
earlier, had disturbed these relationships 
in an all-pervading manner had been 
put right, at least to a very considerable 
extent. It appeared that their effect 
was reduced, noticeably so, though it is 
impossible from the evidence available, 
to make a statement of a more definite 
character. The intention has been to 
separate first those factors not in- 
trinsically dependent on the character 
of the training centre as a social 
institution, or its place in the factory. 


2. Some Effects of the Training System 

At the time of the writer’s - arrival, 
everything that was “ happening” was 
coloured by the central fact that a 
fully effective solution to the 
training problem had not yet been 
found. From the trainee’s point of view, 
one might say that discouraged as 
they were by all-round failure, they yet 
stuck to the task. The advent of 
systematic training had been a major 





experience for all; and they had the 
sense to appreciate the effort being made 
by their own management and by the 
consultant organisation. For the 
trainees personally and individually, 
there was a way out; namely, to give 
up the attempt to become a linker and 
either to take another job in the factory, 
or go elsewhere. In “BZ” and “AX,” of 
course, there was no way out; for them a 
solution was imperative. Yet the 
trainees did not give up. They were 
held in the “field” of struggle and 
sustained endeavour set up by the total 
group and the general situation. Since 
the appearance of the writer coincided 
with the beginning of a _ breaking 
through in the existing impasse, her 
task was one of attempting to 
observe the effects of a process of 
change of which she herself was a part. 
Broadly, however, the changes atten- 
dant on the modifications and exten- 
sions made in the training system can, 
with some certainty, be indicated; for 
opportunity for close observation was 
not only abundant but in many ways 
inescapable. 

It is convenient to begin with the 
repercussions which followed from that 
aspect of the method which involved 
members of trainee pairs alternately 
taking the role of instructor. This was 
bound up both with questions affecting 
the level of aspiration in learning, in 
the narrower sense, and also with the 
wider question of the degree to which 
the trainees experienced the “authority” 
of the training system as “ good,” i.e., 
effective for them. 

As targets of performance were set 
in the early stages of this training 
method, the level of aspiration would 
be expected to vary around the given 
targets. In the simpler tasks the 
imposed levels were moderately satis- 
fying to the trainee. But even during 
this period, when trainees were working 
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on training devices of a general or: 
specific nature, there was a tendency 
for the training group to substitute its 
own methods of achieving success, and 
to set themselves targets below which it 
** was not done ”’ for trainees to fall or, 
from another point of view, rise. In 
other words, one of the ways in which 
the trainees attempted to cope with the 
situation where, on the one hand, they 
had to take on the role of instructor 
(and thus disintegrate the unity of their 
group) and, on the other hand, had to 
master a task (linking) which seemed 
to them well nigh impossible, was to 
work out their own code of mores, and 
their own levels of aspiration. 

Short cuts were worked out for 
doing the training exercises, some of 
which defeated the aim of the devices 
by substituting wrong movements. 
These were passed on by word of 
mouth from trainee to trainee. Various 
unofficial methods of reducing the time 
recorded for a task were introduced, if the 
trainee appeared to be having difficulty. 
** In order,” as they would say, “ to en- 
courage her we’ll cut off ten seconds; 
she’ll do better next time,” and on 
many occasions the trainee’s perfor- 
mance actually improved. The group 
variations were never different enough 
from the official targets to attract the 
attention of the instructors, but enough 
to maintain a certain level of group 
autonomy. 

A serious conflict occurred when the 
trainees started to learn to link 48 gauge 
hose. Here, the targets for the parts of 
the hose were those expected of a skilled 
linker, so that there was little chance of 
achieving them at the speed demanded, 
and with a 100 per cent. accuracy. Yet 
the trainees had been told that if they 
could do the parts of the operation at 
the speed of an experienced worker, 
they ought to be able to perform the 
whole task at that speed. They could 


not. They seldom lost their desire to 
be able to link, even in their most 
depressive phases, and they worked out 
the following compromise as a method 
of attempting to cope with the situation. 
They would not time each other until 
all preparatory movements had been 
completed; they would stop as soon 
as possible, and if, after they had 
stopped being timed, they could correct 
any faults they had made, then they 
would count their corrections as right. 
Given a situation where they had to 
try to work for speed before they had 
the basis for confidence or. accuracy, 
this was a very sensible way out of the 
group dilemma. 

The level of aspiration for a day’s 
performance was usually set by each 
operative for herself, independently of 
that allocated to her by the training 
centre; and it depended not a little on 
how cheerful or depressed she was that 
day. The extent to which a trainee 
considered she had progressed, from 
her own point of view, did not only 
depend on the recorded results on her 
time sheet. Trainees would say they 
felt they had improved and might be 
able to link “* one day,” and then some- 
one would come round and say “ not 
getting on so well to-day, I wonder 
what is wrong.” Such interventions 
made no sense. A further illustration, 
this time concerned with reactions to a 
training device, may perhaps be given. 

While the trainees appreciated the 
obvious logic of using graded job 
replicas and passing from coarse to fine 
work, there was a certain anxiety to get 
on to the machine. This was most 
keenly expressed in relation to the final 
48 gauge job replica. Although this 
was composed of part of the actual dial 
of a machine, it had certain defects. 
The points of the dial were not kept in 
alignment or serviced to the same extent 
that the machine points were. This 
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meant that it was more difficult to link 
correctly on it. In addition, as the total 
shape of this device was different from 
the machine, in that it only represented 
a small part of the machine, it was 
impossible to develop with the device 
a relation comparable to that with the 
machine. In the earlier devices this 
did not matter as the trainee was con- 
centrating on grosser movements and 
their general posture relationship to 
the task. However, when the grosser 
movements were incorporated into the 
trainees concept of the task, it then 
became necessary to differentiate out 
the finer movements. 

It became important to the trainee 
what part of the machine her various 
fingers were resting against during 
different parts of the operation. If 
there was only a small structural 
difference between the machine and the 
device, when the trainees were switched 
from one to the other they would 
become very conscious of these slight 
differences, and, by concentrating on 
problems of this type, divert their 
attention from the learning of the job. 
In addition to finer adjustments of 
fingers in relation to the machine and 
the task, there were similar problems 
arising from the relation of posture to 
the machine. Small things, like height 
of the stool, relation of machine to 
window and the development of a 
preferred position from which they 
could link, i.e., their “* postural set,” 
became important, and could not be 
imitated in their relationship to the job 
Teplica. 

Some trainees reacted to this situa- 
tion by refusing to work on this par- 
ticular device once they had started 
working on the machine; others did 
not take the practice periods seriously. 
There was the final point which became 
very obvious at this juncture, that any 
hose that was linked on to a device was 





just pulled off again, whether it was 
linked correctly or incorrectly. On the 
machine, however, if the hose was run 
on correctly, then even if it was linked 
with the dial stationary, the machine 
could then be started, the hose could be 
linked and the trainee could feel that 
she had “ accomplished something.” 
Once a trainee had experienced the 
feeling of having accomplished or 
created something, it was extremely 
frustrating to be made to return to 
‘“* unproductive ’’ activity on devices. 

It will be apparent from this material 
how exceedingly complex were the 
factors which determined behaviour of 
this kind. Those procedures of the 
early training method—working for 
speed on job elements and replicas 
which broke down the performed task 
in a way which was contributory to the 
pattern of the possessed skill—inevi- 
tably had the effect of making the 
trainees experience the system as “* bad” 
It is difficult to stop such reactions 
spreading to a “*‘ system” as a whole. 
Moreover, this system had been 
presented to them with the authority, 
not only of the consultants, but of 
their own management. The very 
success of the ““AX” method of 
building the scheme into the factory 
here had a boomerang effect. 

To only a very limited extent could 
trainee reservations regarding various 
aspects of the “system” reach the 
point of open disavowal. Largely, of 
necessity, the pattern of expression was 
oblique, and took the form of unau- 
thorised and concealed practices. With 
these going on, however, to the extent 
obtaining, it was most unpleasant to 
be asked to take the role of the instruc- 
tor with respect to a fellow trainee. 
Quiet but stubborn sabotage was the 
answer. To do more would have been 
a serious matter. Also, it would not 
have been in keeping with the positive 
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feelings which existed in the trainees 
towards the new training centre, and 
to the firm generally. The group situa- 
tion was one in which an exceedingly 
difficult problem of ambivalence had 
to be met. 

The trainees made scapegoats of the 
consultants, or their own management, 
but such techniques, together with those 
of a more oblique resistance, were 
hardly adequate as methods for dealing 
with the hostilities of the trainees. The 
inevitable result was that these were 
largely internalised in feelings of self- 
depreciation and depression. The 
trainees felt they lacked the capacity 
even to be able to link. Such a view was 
preferable to that-of realising that, so 


far, the answer had not been obtained; 
for it did not help at all to think that 
their management and the consultants 
were up against a problem which, so far, 
had more or less defeated them, for 
this would have meant sharing the 
powerlessness and frustration of the 
only sources of help and authority 
which were theirs. It was easier to 
think that the management and the 
consultants were “ putting something 
over on them.” But it was easiest of all 
to take the biggest part of the blame on 
to themselves. The repercussions of 
these depressive attitudes on learning 
morale were exceedingly serious, and 
produced a patently obvious “neurosis” 
in the social climate of thetrainingcentre. 
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The only adequate therapy in such a 
situation was for a “ technical” break- 
through to take place. As soon as the 
skill had been analysed it became 
possible to “‘ feedback ” the results into 
the training method, so that bit by bit 
the system began to modify itself and 
relations with the training “* authority ” 
to improve. On such a foundation 
of technical success and competence 
alone could good relations be main- 
tained and developed in the long 
term. 

In the writer’s view, the dimensions 
which the depressive attitudes in the 
group took on were themselves an 
indication that high positive training 





morale could be restored, given a 
reasonable level of technical success; 
why else take it all so seriously? To 
walk out was an alternative ; but the 
training centre had not been built in 
vain. In any case, the management 
and consultants sustained their efforts 
in face of their own considerable intra- 
group tensions. It is not usually 
believed, however, that operatives will 
** take ” such stress. The linker trainees 
in the training centre group were 
certainly not an outstanding work 
group. Had the labour situation not 
been so difficult most of them would 
have been screened off in a selection 
procedure. Later, the writer was in no 
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way surprised to find that, in fact, her 
expectation of a high morale was 
justified. In the end, a small band of 
the most unpromising kind had learnt 
to link—much more quickly than by the 
traditional method. Verbalisation of 
the skill made it possible to deal with 
the problems that arcse in group rela- 
tions. But the fact that the technical 
effort resulting in finding the skill was 
sustained was, itself, not a little a 
matter of group relations. As soon as 
the broader picture of needs and forces 
in the industrial field, as described in 
Part I, has been replaced by a close up 
of the training centre itself, as a con- 
crete social entity, it becomes inex- 
tricably difficult to see clear patterns of 
cause and effect in such matters. An 
example of the learning curve of a 
trainee during the period of stress is 
given in Graph I. It should be com- 
pared with a corresponding example of 
a linker, trained under the revised 
scheme, given in Graph II. 


3. Conflicts between the Training Centre 
and the Shops 

When training was removed from 
the shops to the training centre, the 
attitude of those previously concerned 
with training was openly sceptical. 
They had experienced the trauma of 
the learning process under shop con- 
ditions and were unwilling and unable 


. to conceive how this “ torture ” as they’ 


called it, could be appreciably reduced. 

By removing training from the shops 
the directors had indicated their dis- 
pleasure at the existing rate and 
method of training linkers. The shop 
management were fully aware of their 
failure to keep up their supplies of 
skilled linkers, which they needed 
desperately, in order to keep the flow 
of production going in their depart- 
ments, but naturally felt aggressive 
when it became necessary to expose 


the position to the factory. It is 
obvious that, in this situation, the 
relations between the new training 
centre and the shops would be slightly 
strained. It is also obvious that at the 
first sign of failure on the part of the 
new training scheme, it would be singled 
out as a recipient of aggression. Con- 
versely in the training centre in the 
early phases of the scheme the feeling 
that “‘ unsuitables” were being off- 
loaded on them was strong, and not 
without basis. 

During the early period of failure to 
train linkers, two slow linkers were 
sent from the shop to the training centre 
to be retrained. In the training centre 
they achieved a speed of 4.0 dozen per 
hour on fine seamless hose. Their 
reputation preceeded them to the shop, 
but when they actually returned, their 
output started to fall rapidly. During 
the first part of this time, they were 
under the jurisdiction of the training 
centre, and they were visited regularly 
by training centre staff. It was then 
decided that it was unsettling for the 
trainees to be singled out from their 
working group in this manner, and that 
their production might get back to its 
previous level if the training centre 
ceased to have any jurisdiction over 
them. However, their output continued 
to fall steadily (See Graph No. Iil) 
and at the time the investigator arrive| 
at the factory, they were rapidly 
approaching the unsatisfactory level of 
output which had characterised their 
work before their period of retraining. 

One of the main channels of com- 
munication between the training centre 
and the shop was the maintenance 
mechanic who serviced the linking 
machines for the whole factory. While 
in the training centre the investigator 
had developed good relations with 
him, because of her interest and feeling 
for her machine. He had taught her 
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“ knacks ” of looking after the different 
kinds of machines, adjusting the knives, 
etc. One of the tests of a person’s 
relationship with his task is his attitude 
to his machine; and maintenance 
mechanics are quick to appreciate a 
good relationship between an operative 
and her machine. When it was decided 
that the investigator could link well 
enough to go down into the shop to try 
to find out the reasons for the fall in 
output of re-trainees—described in the 
last paragraph—the mechanic was the 
person responsible for preparing the 
machine on which the investigator 
would have to work. In addition to 
servicing the machine, the mechanic 
conveyed to the shop favourable reports 
of the “* new trainee,” thus breaking the 
ice for the development of good rela- 





tions between the “ new trainee” and 
existing linkers. 

The investigator went into the shop 
when she could link accurately but not 
faster than 1.3 dozen per hour. She 
was put to work on an old Hepworth 
machine which had been serviced by the 
mechanic. She found that there were 
two main reasons for the shop 
trauma,” and for the fall in output after 
re-training. The first and most impor- 
tant reason was machine difficulty. In 
the older machines, the brass that held 
the points on the dial in position had 
worn away, so that even though the 
points might be corrected by the 
mechanic, after being used once or 
twice they would slip out of alignment. 
When the points of the dial are out of 
alignment, it is almost certain that the 
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knives on the machine will cut the 
stitches of the hose as it passes, and the 
result will be a “‘ mender,” that will 
appear to have been made by the linker 
putting the wrong stitches on to the 
points. It is not difficult to imagine 
the frustration, lack of interest and 
drop in output that would result from 
an operative being wrongly accused of 
working incorrectly, and thus not being 
able to see that she was making a 
mistake. The investigator had a repu- 
tation for accurate work, and realised 
that there was something wrong with 
the machine. It was possible to find 
the points that were out of alignment, 
and to arrange the hose so that they 
missed the bad points. Because of her 
relationships with the mechanic and 
the instructor, the investigator obtained 
their support for her “ hunches” and 
together they diagnosed the faults in 
the machine. Eventually a management 
decision was reached that when trainees 
were put into the shops, they should be 
given machines to which new dials had 


been fixed, wherever possible. In the- 


past it had been the tradition for the 
best workers to have the new machines, 
and as trainees improved, so they were 
promoted to better machines. (At this 
period new machines were difficult to 
obtain as they were mainly American or 
German makes). 

The other reason for the difficulties 
of the new trainees was one of group 
relations. The trainees were “ teased ” 
that they had been to a training centre 
—partly because the linkers had been 
told that people who were trained in the 
training centre would be able to link 
like experienced workers as soon as they 
return to the shop. There seemed to 
exist in the shop an “ unverbalised 
hierarchy,” based on the length of 
linking experience and output per week. 
The idea that the trainees might upset 
the hierarchy was a threat the group 


could aot stand; they were drawn 
closer together against the intruders, 
even though the first group to return 
to the shop were ri‘trainees. The 
re-trainees were aware of their partial 
exclusion. This was aggravated by the 
fact that they sat together, slightly apart 
from the main body of linkers. As we 
have shown before, it is difficult to have 
close relations with anyone but the 
linkers on either side of you while you 
are linking. Thus the trainees were 
faced with divided loyalties; the train- 
ing centre personnel had treated the 
re-trainees with extreme consideration 
and interest, and they had responded 
by working well in the training centre. 
However, with the training centre a 
thing of the past, it was almost im- 
possible not to succumb to the un- 
verbalised demands of the working 
group and to relax their effort to sustain 
their training level and quality of out- 
put. 

Thus by the time the investigator was 
sent into the shop, the re-trainees had 
achieved a certain level of stability and 
incorporation within the group. As 
the other trainees who were being sent 
into the shop were. nowhere near 
experienced worker spéed, they did not 
constitute such a danger to the work 
group equilibrium. 

The re-trainees were then given new 
machines and the consequent rise in 
output may be seen in Graph No. III 
Thus it can be seen that it was _pos- 
sible to train people to perform a task 
in an accurate and efficient manner in 
the training centre. But a job involves 
something much wider. It was there- 
fore found that factors other than their 
own efficiency influenced the relation- 
ships of new trainees in their work 
situation. 

A job is a way of life, and the 
efficiency and happiness of an individual 
in his work depends on his relations 
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with his work group, and his foremen, 
his ability to adapt to the physical 
conditions of the work and to the 
mores of expected conduct. This 
could only be learnt in the work 
situation. Also, the motives for main- 
taining a certain level of output in the 
training centre were considerably 
different from those appertaining in 
the shop; there appeared to be a limit 
above which one could not go without 
arousing the antagonisms of the 
working group, who think they may be 
“let down” if the average output is 
consistently exceeded, especially by 
someone new to the trade. The 
acquisition of a skill, especially if it is 
one that will enable a person to earn 
his living, involves the setting up a new 
relationship not only between the person 
and the task, but also, with other 
people in his work group. It was, there- 
fore, found essential for allowances 
to be made for the trainee to 
“gear” herself into the expected 
mores and conduct of her working 
group. 

The writer’s experiences with the 
maintenance mechanic illustrate’ the 
importance of “gates” and “ gate 
keepers” in a channel of communica- 
tion. Such individuals and channels 





are perhaps specially important when 
the social regions on either side are in 
a state of conflict, which is not only 
considerable, but, for the most part, 
concealed. They are all the more vital 
to take into account when, as in the 
present case, the conflict situation may 
be regarded as temporary, and a 
function of the overall social learning 
that must take place in any social 
institution in one sub-unit of which a 
highly radical change has occurred. 

_ With regard to the present instance, 
it is of significance that the existence of 
the machine trouble, which was the 
principal immediate cause of the 
regression in performance of re-frainees, 
had not been located, or suspected, 
even by the mechanic himself. One 
might put this another way, and say 
that the machine trouble was socially 
unrecognised, and that the fault had 
been most effectively displaced on the 
re-trainees, who carried the odium of 
the conflict between the training centre 
and the shops. Resistance in the form 
of unrecognised machine trouble is 
unusually difficult to meet for, too often, 
those who are alone competent to 
detect the trouble are among the fore- 
most mediators of the unrecognised 
social forces that are in operation. 


Vv. THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRAINING SCHEME 


1. Building a Framework of Effectiveness 

The instructing group were now 
armed with a detailed knowledge of the 
components of the skill, and of 
the special difficulties in the learning 
process and the problems arising from 
transfer of trainees to shop conditions. 
The problem that had faced the in- 
structing group was that of “ getting 
over the learning hump” which had 
led to despair and feelings of ineffec- 
tuality in the trainees. This hump in 


the learning experience of the individual 
was represented in the training centre 
group as a whole by the “ impasse” 
which had existed at the time of the 
writer’s arrival. The first step was for 
success to be achieved in overcoming 
the group “hump.” This was possible 
since the group could evoke and focus 
resources not open to the individual. 
The overcoming of the group hump in 
the ways which have been described 
meant that the skill of linking came 
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to be a possession of the culture* of the 
group. It is suggested, since social 
groups require a structural framework 
within which to develop culture, that 
the establishment of the training centre 
within the factory, and the general line 
of its programme, was a necessary pre- 
condition to the creation of a valid 


culture of the skill of linking. Once this 


existed, it began to change relation- 
ships and activities in the training 
centre according to its own image. 
The central “ object” of this culture 
was the movement analysis, which, 
functioned as a kind of ‘* sacred book,” 
and provided a stable guide to every- 
day practice. It represented the passage 
of the skill of linking from the position 
of an inarticulate craft tradition to that 
of an articulate trade which could be 
systematically taught. In this “ teach- 
ing” consisted the “ virtue” of which 
the training centre was possessed and 
the special endowment which it could 
bestow on its trainees. 

Possessed of this culture, the in- 
structional staff experienced their own 
effectiveness. It was possible therefore 
for them to think of the training prob- 
lem in terms of enabling the trainees 
to experience theirs, i.e., to keep their 
level of effectiveness as high as possible 
throughout the entire course of the 
training period, and to get over their 
hump, to break through their impasse, 
and then to stay over and through. 

Similarly, the reformulated and re- 
phased training procedure, both in its 
separate components and as a whole, 
now provided the trainees with the 
possibility of reaching and maintaining 
a level of effectiveness which was 
adequately satisfying to them. The 
inconsistency and, indeed, conflict, 
*“* Culture” is here used in the particular 
anthropological sense defined by Curle and 


Trist in their article in this journal (Human 
Relations I, pp. 42-64 and 240-284, particularly 
pp. 44-47). 





which had previously existed between, 
on the one hand, the immediate goal of 
achieving efficiency in each of the 
fractionated components of the training 
process and, on the other, the over-all 
goal of training, now appeared to have 
been removed; and the target in each 
of the new phases, based on a psycho- 
logical frame of reference, could be 
adjusted to the needs of individual 
trainees. In gestalt terms the new 
method appeared to offer the best 
possible compromise between the need 
for closure and achievement in the early 
stages of training, and the necessity to 
maintain the over-all pressure with 
respect to the total goal, i.e., to acquire 
linking skill. 


2. The Feed-in Method of Teaching 
The trainee impasse was reinforced 
by the tendency of the trainee to inter- 
nalise her aggression and to blame 
herself for any failure to reach expected 
levels of performance. The only method 
of breaking through this emotional 
self-blocking was to help the trainee 
to develop a critical attitude to her own 
learning process, and to take on a 
depersonalised role of a scientist 
recording a process of development and 
changing his tactics in order to main- 
tain a level of success. In proportion 
as it was possible to persuade the 
trainees to adopt this attitude to them- 
selves, so the degree of emotional 
tension and involvement decreased and 
they became able to relax. Such a 
conception of taking the role of the 
instructor by becoming able to observe 
oneself may be contrasted with that of 
so doing by observing and “ marking ” 
the performance of a fellow trainee. 
Informal group discussions were 
arranged on topics such as “ How the 
eye works,” “‘ Why it gets tired’ and 
“How it accommodates to- very fine 
objects;” “ The importance of learning 
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how to relax,” and “ The influence of 
worry on learning to link,” etc. The 
trainees were generally encouraged to 
develop good relationships with others 
in their training group and allowed to 
enter into these relations in work 
periods. Informal group discussions 
were also arranged on various problems 
that they,were meeting from time to time. 

The instructor needed to be a figure 
of stability in the background.to help 
counteract the uncertainty of the task 
situation, but she could not allow 
herself to be relied on to an extent that 
prevented trainees from developing 
their own initiative and skill. The 
trainces had to realise that their 
salvation was in their own hands, and 
the instructor could help considerably 
in helping them to tolerate the severe 
emotional stress of learning to link, 
and equally of accepting the necessity 
to build up by and for themselves an 
internal model of the skill. 

There is a close parallel here with 
the relationship that exists between the 
psychoanalyst and his patient in analysis. 
The analyst and the patient are in a 
situation together to solve a common 
problem, and they each have to take 
their own share of the responsibility for 
coping with whatever may happen. 
The problem they have to solve is that 
of their relationship to each other in 
the analytic situation. On the basis of 
the solution the patient is able to trans- 
fer this improved relationship to people 
and events outside the analysis. The 
patient participates by discussing 
frankly whatever may come into his 
mind, the analyst by interpreting the 
material that the patient brings; but 
he can only make those interpretations 
which the patient is capable of accept- 
ing and integrating into his experience 
at that particular time. Through this 
process, the patient is enabled gradually 
to build up a conception of himself, 





based on reality and devoid of inhibiting 
emotion, a conception which can 
accept both the good and the bad in 
himself as well as in others. In other 
words, the patient learns to watch 
himself living. 

In a similar way, the instructor and 
the trainee are in the same situation to 
solve a common problem. This prob- 
lem can only be solved by joint partici- 
pation from both of them. The trainee 
must acquire proficiency and skill at a 
series of tasks that involve the develop- 
ment of new relationships, all of 
which must be ultimately transferred 
from the training centre to the shop. 
The trainee participates by expressing 
her difficulties both verbally and 
through activity, and this conveys her 
problems to the. instructor. The 
instructor participates by “* feeding-in ” 
advice and knowledge to help the 
trainee to solve his difficulties. Firstly, 
the instructor has to see that the 
trainee has the relevant knowledge of 
what to do and how to do it. Secondly, 
the instructor has to interpret to the 
trainee, what is happening to her when 
she is learning. But in both cases, the 
information will be relatively useless, 
unless it is “ fed-in’’ only when the 
trainee is capable of accepting it and 
integrating it into her own experience. 

As a result of this “ feed-in ” method 
of teaching the trainee gradually learns 
to develop a scientific attitude towards 
herself as she learns. In this way, the 
emotion in the situation can be 
abreacted by the trainee playing a role 
(the role of a scientific observer) in 
relation to herself as a trainee linker. 
In other words, the trainee should be 
trained to “* watch herself learning.” 


3. Additional Ways of Integrating 
Method and Skill 
Instead of using a set target for each 
operation or task, the trainees were 
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given an individual target just above 
their best score for the previous day. 
Little emphasis was placed on the 
achievement of their target if the 
! trainee felt it was more helpful to 
practice her movements slowly. A 
| choice situation was thus created 
providing freedom of movement within 
a supporting framework. 

Further training exercises were intro- 
duced to assist in the process of “ stitch 








: recognition ” and the speedy diagnosis 
: of faults. Other exercises were intro- 
7 duced to develop awareness of fine 
] kinaesthetic and tactile sensations; hose 
5 fabrics, for example, had to be sorted 
Z blindfold. In view of the necessity for 
{ trainees to rely on the evidence of other 
r senses without the aid of vision, 
e wherever possible these exercises were 
° practised both sighted and blindfold; 
e the trainees found it easier to remember 
a what a movement felt like when they 
e had experienced it with their eyes 
f closed. Certain training devices, which 
, had been shown as of small relevance 
e to the final task, were excluded. Others 
n were adapted to re-inforce their relation 
e to the linking skill. 
;, For the separate practising of ele-. 
e ments up to experienced worker speed, 
d and their later combination, the 
q following phasing was adopted ,within 
d an orientation towards the task as a 
is whole. This is a breakdown in terms of 
is the learning process and is the comple- 
e mentary frame of reference to that of 
ye breaking down the performed task. 
le This latter breakdown retained 
in schematic usefulness for a number of 
r. teaching purposes, especially as regards 
ye the movement analysis. The pattern 
of the new breakdown was as 
follows :— 

(i) Approach phase. Getting used to 
the idea of the job and learning 
h the crude, general movements of 

re the operation as a whole. 
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(ii) Accomodating phase. Develop- 
ment of increased tolerance for 
refined visuo-motor discrimina- 
tion, etc., for linking. 

(iii) Knowledge phase. Developing a 
solid foundation of detailed 
knowledge of the correct move- 
ments for the operation as a 
whole. 

(iv) Confidence phase. Building up 
the confidence of the trainee 
and _ therefore decreasing 
emotional stress by instituting 
the goal of becoming able to link 
accurately, if slowly. 

(v) Speed phase. Learning the 
““knack”’ and short cuts that 
help one to acquire speed, and 
thus develop a good rhythmic 
swing of performance, and to 
develop stability and stamina in 
the trainee. 

(vi) Maintenance phase. Supplemen- 
trary instruction on_ technical 
and other data such as “thread- 
ing-up,” care of machine, etc. 

It will be obvious that the phasing 
described above, since it is based on the 
psychological needs of the individual, 
applies just as much to the separate 
components of a task as to the over-all 
training procedure. 

It will be apparent that the approach 
phase comprises the trainee’s recon- 
naissance of the task and her discovery 
of the nature and dimensions of the 
problem that attempting to learn it 
will pose for her. The second phase, 
dealing with visual difficulties, leads 
into the third phase which permits kinzs 
thetic take-over at the earliest possible 
moment. Particularly important was 
the insistence in Phase IV of building 
up the correct internal model of the 
skill with completeness and accuracy 
before proceeding to the problem of 
acquiring speed. No definite expecta- 
tions, at the time this study was made, 
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could be entertained with respect to 
the likely duration of these various 
phases. 

The phases provided a sequence for 
the course of an individual’s training 
which was based as closely as possible 
on the realities of the learning process. 
While the order was regarded as of 
general importance, it was an order 
through which the trainees were taken 
according to their needs. It represents 
the structure which had to exist in 
order to facilitate the development of 
“* feed-in ” methods of teaching. 


4. The Autonomous Development of the 
Scheme after the Experimental 
Period 

Some months after the departure of 
the writer the resident consultant 
decided that the factory had enough 
‘ organisational tools and equipment” 
to achieve the final solution themselves. 
The firm had acquired sufficient insight 
into the problem to be able to re- 
orientate its internal community to 
continue the social process that had 
been started, and whose line of direction 
had been determined as a result of the 
activities of this “‘ research team.” 
From then onwards periodic visits only 
were paid. ‘““AX” began to develop 
linker training in other hosiery firms 
and the “ BZ ” training centre began to 
take on the function of a demonstration 
centre for the industry as a whole. 
Indeed visitors had to be rationed with 
some care. 

After a period of eighteen months, 
the writer revisited the factory. 

The training centre was a flourishing 
concern. The training scheme had been 
applied and developed along psycho- 
logically correct lines by the training 
centre staff. Trainees were given new 
machines in the training centre; they 
were trained on them and then allowed 
to take them as their own personal 


machines down into the shop with them. 
Out of approximately 40 linkers trained 
in this centre, not more than two had 
been given glasses for use at work. The 
rate at which linkers became skilled 
had also increased. Seamless linkers 
were being trained to do 2 to 24 dozen 
pairs of hose per hour after from 4 to 
7 months training. (See Graph No. ID). 

In addition a new training centre 
and factory had been opened in a 
completely different part of the country 
where linking was previously unknown 
and where, in consequence, there was 
no local myth about the difficulties and 
dangers of linking. This factory was 
engaged solely on children’s socks, 
which are a simpler proposition than 
fine seamless hose; nevertheless, the 
rate of learning of these trainees was 
outstanding. even for sock linkers. 
After approximately 30 to 34 days’ 
training, they were linking between 9 
and 18 dozens per day. Graph No. IV 
shows the results of an average trainee 
who was linking at the rate of 4.5 dozens 
per hour on her 32nd day of training. 

The situation was summed up by a 
manager of one of the linking depart- 
ments who said that the training of 
linkers was no longer.a problem; the 
difficulty now was how to train 
*“menders,” which was as fine an 
operation as linking, but without its 
repetitive character. 

Along with the solution of the 
technical problem there had been an 
integration of the training centre into 
the factory as a community. It was 
accepted by most workers and managers 
in the shops as “ their training centre,” 
for it had trained not only linkers, but 
also operatives from other sections of 
the factory, and its effectiveness had 
been experienced. This led to a better 
relationship between the training centre 
personnel and other factory employees. 
Furthermore, a new organisational 
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integration had been developed to in- 
clude the training centre, the personnel 
department and a welfare department 
with a new surgery. It would be possible 
therefore to co-ordinate activities 
related to the recruitment, training and 
care of personnel. The importance of 
this development can only be fully 
appreciated against a realization of 
the backwardness of “ personnel ” 





work in the 
generally. 
Finally, there is an increasing aware- 
ness, in industry, as in this case, that a 
main criterion of the effectiveness of the 
work of consultants is the extent te 
which that work leads to the develop- 
ment, in the client organisation, of 
increased understanding and ultimately 
to the capacity to handle the problem 
concerned without external help. 


hosiery industry 


Vv. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Limits of the Role 

In this investigation, the psychologist 
was faced with the need simultaneously 
to assume two main roles over con- 
‘ siderable periods of time. As a result, 
she had two qualitatively different types 
of relationships with the same people 
at the same time; although, of course, 
one role was the dominant one in a 
particular situation. 

The first role, which has been des- 
cribed before and which can be summed 
up as that of trainee instructor, deter- 
mined her real and surface relationships 
in the factory situation. It governed 
her relationships with the trainees, the 
operatives in the shop, the maintenance 
man, the managers from the depart- 
ments and the non-linking instructors 
in the training centre. All these people 
were aware only of the first role of the 
investigator, and she could behave to 
them only within the limits and pos- 
sibilities set by this role. The linking 
instructors, the training centre manager, 
the directors of the firm, the resident 
consultant and his colleagues were 
involved in this surface relationship, 
and in turn had to behave to the 
investigator in the factory as though 
she were in this role. The investigator 
was under the jurisdiction of the training 
centre staff and could not act towards 
them in a different way from the other 


trainees. However, in this particular 
role, it was possible to develop genuine 
and intimate personal relationships 
with the other trainees. It was also 
possible to become a cohesive force in 
the group, and to prop up the morale of 
trainees. At the same time, it was 
permissible, and even unavoidable, to 
get as depressed and “ fed up”’ as the 
training group. Thus with a role that 
was completely absorbed into the 
training group, it was possible to 
experience the interplay of personal 
relationships on group morale and on 
training progress; to watch the recep- 
tion of new approaches to training; 
to experience the frustration of being 
told to do something one way by one 
person and another way by someone 
else; and to obtain an insight into the 
methods used by the training group to 
solve their own problem situation of 
relationships with the instructor, the 
consultants, the managers of their 
departments and their fellow workers 
in the shops. In this role, of course, it 
was also possible to make a detailed 
study of the skill. 

The limitations to this role became 
clear. There was a limitation of the 
technical questions one could be per- 
mitted to ask about the job from such 
people as the maintenance mechanic. 
Further, much of the psychologist’s 
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previous experience could not be 
utilised in general conversation, as it 
had not been accounted for in the role. 
There was a limit also to the type of 
interpretations which it was permissible 
to make to the trainee because the 
“* experience” and capacity to talk about 
such matters did not fall within the limits 
of the agreed role. While it would have 
been permissible to make a statement 
to the effect that it was difficult to link 
when one was worried, and to have such 
a statement accepted on the basis of 
one’s own experience as a linker trainee 
in the group, the writer could not 
back such a statement by scientific 
data and prestige which would have 
given it more force. 

The second role played by the 
investigator was that of a scientist from 
a University department, responsible 
to a Professor, with the task of making 
a diagnosis and formulating recom- 
mendations. In this role the psycho- 
logist had relations with the linker 
instructor, the training centre manage- 
ment, the directors, the consultant firm 
and the resident consultant; and she 
was “operationally” responsible to 
the latter in her scientific role. The 
possibilities of this role were limited 
by her operational role as it was 
impossible to do more than feed-in 
information and suggestions for others 
to implement. In addition, there was a 
limit to what she could say in this role 
about her experiences in the training 
centre, on the one hand because of her 
feelings of loyalty to her fellow trainees 
and the risk of damaging her relation- 
ship to them, and on the other hand, 
because the halo effect of the status level 
of her trainee-instructor role made it 
difficult for her-either to be accepted 
in or to accept the position of having 
to make interpretations relating to 
interpersonal relationships. The only 
relationship area where it was possible 


for interpretations of any significance to 
be made was between the investigator 
and the resident consultant. 

There was, therefore, a difference in 
status level implicit in the two roles, 
and although both of them were 
operationally directed to the solution 
of a specific problem, this difference 
inhibited complete involvement in the 
problem from either angle. The in- 
vestigator could not become a “ real 
worker,” join the appropriate trade 
union and work through towards an 
operative-centred solution to the wider 
issues involved in the problem; nor 
could she participate with the manage- 
ment in the application of suggested 
remedies for the problem, without 
usurping their functions. It was, how- 
ever, ultimately possible through the 
medium of this paper to make many of 
the statements and _ interpretations 
which one or other of these roles had 
previously rendered impossible. 

The investigator herself reached the 
limits of what it was possible to do in 
these roles within some four months. 
Suggestions that she might introduce 
some temperament selection tests soon 
proved too difficult to implement, as 
she felt it impossible to abandon her 
roles in the way that would be necessary 
for her to undertake any task of that 
kind; to abandon her role in relation 
to the operatives and general factory 
personnel might have involved breaking 
the relationships than had been built 
up on the basis of this role; and the 
investigator felt this would have been 
an impossible situation in which to 
attempt to do further psychological 
work. She had worked in a group, 
undertaking a diagnostic function in 
relation to the group’s problem, but 
she had neither the protection of clinical 
therapeutic status nor the personal 
experience necessary to deal thera- 
peutically with the situation except so 
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far as this was possible from being in the 
situation with the group, and sharing 
with them their failures and achieve- 
ments. 

On reaching the limits of the role the 
investigator left the factory to continue 
her work under the auspices of the 
university. 


2. The Pattern and Significance of the 
Pioneer Group 

It may be claimed that the particular 
university department concerned with 
this study was characterised not only 
by a special interest in industrial 
training, but by a wish, more strongly 
developed than is common, to under- 
take practical problems in the field and 
to relate experimental and operational 
research. Its own facilities and links 
were inadequate and it therefore wel- 
comed the opportunity for collabora- 
tion with a consultant firm of rather 
an unusual kind. Neither the industry 
nor the consultant firm could have 
obtained effective additional assistance 
from a governmental source, such as 
the Ministry of Labour, for, while 
generally supporting systematic in- 
dustrial training, the Ministry was not 
yet ready to sponsor the direct use of 
psychological techniques. The enter- 
prise of a university department was a 
necessary condition of the investigation 
as much as that of an industrial firm 
and a consultant body. 

The process through which the 
pioneer group for this investigation 
emerged repeats, throughout, a pattern 
in which relationships were made 
between institutions each of which 
occupied the position of an atypical 
and rather an exceptional case in its 
own particular field. The difficulty 
which had arisen over linkers created 
a problem beyond the scope of the 
commonly available resources, and the 
assembly of an appropriate task force 


depended on a precarious marginal 
process which pulled into relationship 
groups and individuals not previously, 
or indeed likely to be, in association. 
The precarious quality of this assem- 
bling process arose partly from the 
“scarcity” of the initiating sources, 
but partly also from the absence of 
appropriate overall organisation. The 
major social effort at the time was still 
set towards the war itself. Though con- 
siderable attention was being given to 
reconversion problems at the level of 
policy and planning, at the point of 
concrete “operations” thé massive 
persistence of social organisation within 
the framework of full war production 
made any practical development diffi- 
cult. At that time the work of the 
“‘ advance parties” for the peace was 
regarded as marginal; and, as the 
peace was not in any case being planned 
to the same degree as the war, depen- 
dence on locally spontaneous processes 
became greater. 

The emergence of the pioneer group 
for the present investigation may be 
regarded as a pure case of such a 
spontaneous process. As a case, it 
points not only to itself but to a whole 
class of problems arising from the long 
training time which is traditionally 
required for the acquisition of 
specialised industrial skills, with key 
importance in production, but with 
traditions fixed at the inarticulate level 
of folk culture. It was shown that 
during periods of widespread change, 
the social ecology of such occupations 
is apt to become disturbed, and that 
bottlenecks in production may then 
appear which are exceedingly difficult 
to overcome. The question arises as 
to how frequently appropriate spon- 
taneous processes do in fact arise in 
answer to such needs. The precarious 
quality, with dependence on the 
association of exceptional cases, which 
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is so prominent a feature in the present 
example, suggests that cases would be 
many in which an appropriate process 
would fail to appear. In some of these 
cases it might seem, in one sense, that 
no problem existed; it would be 
assumed, for example, that the rate of 
acquiring a given skill was unchange- 
able, and all plans would be made 
accordingly. Until more investigations 
are made it is impossible to know how 
often production difficulties arise 
through such bedrock assumptions, 
which may easily remain unquestioned 
in extremely important instances. 


3. The Growth of Insight into the 
Problem 

The extent, therefore, to which the 
existence of a training problem can be 
discovered and its nature made known, 
so that a path of solution is seen, 
warrants special consideration, since 
the matter of this recognition is inde- 
pendent of the need which gives rise to 
the production difficulty itself. In the 
present case it was noted that there was 
no spontaneous insight in the industry. 
No-one knew that the problem was 
especially psychological. It was a fact 
that had to be discovered, and against 
resistance; until it had emerged no 
one knew, even vaguely, in what 
direction to look for an answer. But 
the growth of insight is not only slow 
and initially difficult; it is resisted at 
every point in its course. 

It was shown that the initial training 
approach left the main problem un- 
touched, even after some months of 
work; and even when the idea had at 
last occurred of putting a psychologist 
“* inside the task ” it was still some time 
before this step was actually taken. The 
difficulties still continued to be seriously 
underestimated, and the role allocated 
to the writer not only limited her find- 
ings but often prevented their effective 


communication. Of the extent to which 
this was the case she herself was 
unaware at the time. 

If calling in consultants was the 
first critical step, the putting of a 
psychologist inside the task may be 
regarded as the second; and the months 
between these events is perhaps a 
rough measure of the difficulties to be 
overcome before taking this step. The 
arrangement between “AX” and the 
university was originally in no way 
connected with the problem of linking, 
and the experimental inquiry begun 
at that time was conventional in 


approach and of a limited kind. The. 


task studied was that of assembling an 
electric cut-out. The beginning at the 
university end was as “ partial” in 
its insight as that from either the 
industry or the consultant organisation. 
No one, for example, saw at the time 
the significance of the fact that the 
task chosen was unusually complex 
for bench assembly. Linking was of an 
order of complexity incomparably 
greater than cut-out assembly. But at 
this time interest was entirely displaced 
from the problem of the articulation 
of the skill on to the method of training. 
The importance of the problem, as 
distinct from the method, reasserted 
itself as intractable difficulties arose in 
the linking inquiry. 

When, at a point of crisis, the writer 
was asked to take part in this opera- 
tional research it was as if the real 
investigation had suddenly emerged, 
the latent content replacing the mani- 
fest; as if study of the method had 
been “superseded” in order to “get on” 
with the problem. The meaning of 
collaboration with the university had 
changed from experimental validation 
to operational participation. The 
university forces, having been held in 
reserve, and occupied, as it were, on 
manoeuvres, were suddenly switched 
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into the real battle, in the experience 
of which, as military circles usually 
maintain, the more important points 
of military science are learnt. But 
neither the analogy of “ forces” latent 
in the iridividual personality, nor that 
of “forces” in reserve in a planned 
organisation, adequately describe the 
way in which various resources are 
drawn on, and drawn in, in the course 
of a spontaneous social process which 
is shaping itself in relation to the 
unfolding implications of a problem 
situation. Both types of “ force” are 
of course, present, since both people 
and institutions are there; but wnat 
happens is rather an action towards 
the problem in which both are involved, 
and through which the nature of the 
problem becomes more clearly under- 
stood as the pattern of the action 
emerges. From the point of view of 


social ecology the people and the 
institutions are part of the problem as 
much as the task which is set; and the 
pattern of emergent action requires to 
be considered in relation to the wider 
field from which it arises. So far as 
the connections between these factors 
become better understood the chances 
will become greater of controlling 
social change, and one source of this 
understanding is the growth of insight 
into the process of social investigation 
itself. The dynamic interactions des- 
cribed in this report between factors 
concerned with the perception of the 
nature of a skill and the social relations 
through which this was mediated, and 
on which it was so largely dependent, 
cannot be separated from the social 
case history of the development of the 
training scheme which was their 
laboratory. 
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